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PER EVERY STEAMER. 


IS RECEIVED, AND READY FOR SALE, AT THE 


“Golden Gate Clothing Warehouse,” 


CORNER CLAY AND KEARNEY STREETS, 


The largest assortment, most extensive variety, and 


MOST ELEGANT CLOTHING 


Ever offered for sale in this market. We have 


$100,000,00 Stock for the Public to select from, 


And we know that we have the largest assortment, and the greatest variety, of 
any other house. Every garmentis of the latest style and most fashionable 
cut. Our facilities are such for the manufacturing of our own Goods, 
(which is done by our partner, Mr. Seth C. Keyes,) that we 
warrant every garment equal to its recommendation. 





We also received, per Clippers N. B. Palmer, Sam. Russell, and others, a very large assortment of | 


EDEN ESSER EMG 22 CPAP EPSe, 


Of every description—Superior article of Flannel Shirts and Drawers, &c. 


Also, a large stock of Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing, in fact everything that man | 
can de-sire for his wearing apparel, all of which we can sell lower than any | 


to call and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Brick Store, corner of Clay and Kearny Streets, ay osite the Post Office. 
ES & ©O.,, 
N. B.—New style of Collars, with elastic fastenings. Call and examine them, 
at KEYES & Co's. 


DR. H. AUSTIN, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


| 136 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


(BATTELLE’S BUILDING.) 
Between Clay and Commercial, 


SA PRAWNCISCO. 


ROOM, NUMBER TEN. 


Ss. T. DENNY, | 
PORTRAIT, LOOKING-GLASS AND PICTURE 


FRAMB MWAKBR, 


NO. 129 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
NEAR MONTGOMERY, BAN FRANSISCO. 


ooo 


ORNAMENTING AND GILDING. 
toe 
Interior Decorations for etn, Saloons, Cabins, after the latest and most 
beautiful designs. Window Cornices, Brackets, &c., made to order. Paintings 
Cleaned and Varnished, and O_p FRAMES RE-GILT. 
YT hesmetitadins Glass sinrhannan Prints, &c , em on hand. 





other house, and warrant every garment. We invite our patronsand the public | 
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PIONEER MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY F. C. EWER. 





Tue Pronger Macazine enters upon its second year with flattering promise 
of success. Its circulation is larger at present than it has been since the first 
number was issued; and its steady increase, from month to month, is sufficient 
to induce its proprietors to persevere, confident that the time will soon’ come 
when their outlay will be returned to them. 

They would take this occasion to tender their sincere thanks to the press of 
California, and of the Transmontane States, for the many flattering and encour- 
aging notices received from them; and to their kind patrons, for the generous 
pecuniary support they have ever been ready to extend. For complete success 
in their enterprise, they look to the public spirit of Californians, confident that 
it will not allow a monthly periodical, published upon their own soil,—an index 
of their enlightenment, and a means of encouragement to our resident talent,— 
to fail for want of support. 

The editor, while desiring to express his gratitude, through this medium, for 
the valuable aid he has received from the contributors who have already gath- 
ered around 1HE fIONEER tor its iiterary support, would respectfully request a 
continuance of their favors, and invite to its pages such as have time to prepare 
original articles. 

It is our desire to make Tux Pronger as thoroughly as possible, a Californian 
Magazine; and articles upon subjects bearing intimately upon our State, or its 
interests, will be particularly acceptable. 

Those who wish to have the Magazine left at their residences or offices, will 
please leave their name and address at the Bookstore of the Publishers, Messrs. 
Lz Count & Strona, Nos. 111 and 113 Montgomery Street. It will also be mailed, 
postage paid, to any part of the Union, at the request of subscribers. 

We would inform such as desire to mail copies which they have purchased, 
that the postage to any part of the Union, is three cents only ; and to England, 
twelve cents. When the Magazine is sent to the latter country, the postage 
must, in every instance, be pre-paid, otherwise the pamphlet will not reach its 

destination. 
Cerms : 50 cents per number, or G5 per pear. 

All business communications should be addressed to Messrs. Le Count & Strong 
Publishers Pioneer Magazine, San Francisco. All other communications, to the 
Editor’s Box, San Francisco. 
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THE ODIC FORCE.* 


BY C. T. HOPKINS. 

In our first article in review of Von Reichenbach, we gave a brief 
account of the discovery of the Odie force, and related a few of the 
experiments, instituted for the purpose of determining its various 
characteristics. Want of space prevented our noticing several impor- 
tant chapters of the book before us, involving the subjects of Terres- 
trial Odism, of Dualism in the phenomena, of the effects of sunlight 
and food in charging the human body with Odie force, and of the 
medical application of Odism. We propose to follow up the discov- 
eries of the Baron in several of these minor matters, which, though 
not the first to have attracted his attention, are certainly not the last 
to interest and instruct the reader. We shall first examine the effect 
of the odism of the earth upon the nervous system. 


“Mr. Schuh, in his present dwelling, had the strange custom of regularly turn- 
ing round in bed when he woke early in the morning—that is, he placed his head 
where his feet had been during the night—after which, he always went to sleep 
again. This sleep was always more refreshing than all the preceding night’s sleep, 
contrary to the general rule, according to which, the earlier sleep, especially that 
before midnight, is the most strengthening. When he had not this after-sleep, he 
felt weaker all day; and thus his strange custom had for a long time been a neces- 
sity to him. I inquired about the position of the bed, and learned that the head 
was turned toward the south, and the foot toward the north, By my advice, he 
assumed the opposite position, when he went to bed at night—that is, with the 
head to the north, and the feet to the south. From this day forward, he never 
found the morning after-sleep necessary; the sleep was good and strengthening; 
and he thenceforward gave up that custom.”—(p. 94. 

A surgeon, by name Schmidt, had received a chill in the right arm on a railway 
journey, and for some time had suffered from acute rheumatism. His physician 
had treated him with a magnet, which rapidly quieted the cramps; but they always 


* Puysico PuysioLoGicAL ResEARCHES ON THE DyNAMICS OF MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY, 
Heat, Licut, CrysTaLizATION AND CHEMISM IN THEIR RELATIONS TO VITAL Force. By Baron 
CutarLes Von Rerouensacu, Edited by Joun AsupurNneR, M.D, New York, 1851. 
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returned. His bed was so placed, that his head lay toward the south. At the 
Baron’s suggestion, his position was reversed, so that he lay in the direction of the 
magnetic meridian, with his head towards the north. He immediately felt relief 
from this change, declaring himself refreshed and strengthened. A pleasant, uni- 
form warmth diffused itself through the chilled member. He felt the passes of the 
magnet incomparably more cooling and agreeable than before, and his pains shortly 
left him. 

Miss Nowotny, a cataleptic patient, had always found herself more comfortable, 
without knowing why, when lying in a north-south position. One morning, for 
the sake of experiment, she assumed the contrary attitude. She soon began to 
complain, She was uncomfortable and restless; her face flushed; her pulse rose 
and became fuller; flow of blood to the head increased the headache, and discomfort 
of the stomach soon ensued. She was now placed across the meridian, with her 
head to the west. This direction was completely insupportable to her, even more 
so than the previous one. She was then brought back to her original north-south 
position, and her symptoms shortly disappeared. While lying in the reversed 
position, the usually agreeable passes of the magnet became unpleasant—stronger 
ones intolerable; substances at other times disagreeable, like sulphur, were then 
almost indifferent; others, such as lead, even agreeable; in short, all diseased con- 
ditions assumed an altered form. 

Miss Sturmann had been suffering for three years from tubercle of the lungs. 
She was lying in a bed in the west-east position. ‘I tried a magnet that would 
support fifty pounds upon her, passing it over her, upon her head, and under her 
feet. It produced some weak reactions, but of little importance. Her position 
was then changed with the line of the meridian, with the head towards the north. 
In a moment everything was changed. The patient immediately evinced pleasure ; 
her disquiet left her; a painful burning‘in the eyes, which she had suffered unceas- 
ingly, disappeared, and a general relief was visible. I now again took up the 
magnet. But what a difference! She, who could scarce feel it before, could not 
bear it now, when I removed the armature at some distance from her. I placed 
myself with the magnet four paces from her head; the patient gave me no answer, 
and when I examined her, she was in a state of tonic spasms, wholly unconscious. 
After her recovery from these, I took my place seven paces from the foot of her 
bed and removed the armature; and here also she had scarcely spoken a word, 
when she became senseless, and fell into the same condition. The distance was 
now prolonged to thirty feet from the foot of her bed. After I had remained about 
a minute in this position, she stopped speaking in the middle of a word that was 
upon her tongue. She had been suddenly attacked, and I found her lying rigid 
with spasms, with clenched hands, her eyes open and cast upward, so uncon- 
scious that I could touch her eyeballs with my finger, without the lids moving.” 


—(p. 99.) 

The law induced by the Baron, from these and many similar experi- 
ments, is thus expressed : 

“The terrestrial magnetism exercises in sensitive persons, healthy and sick, a 
peculiar, exciting action, strong enough to interfere with their rest; in the healthy, 
to modify their sleep; in the sick, to disturb the circulation of the blood, the func- 
tions of the nerves, and the equilibrium of the vital force.”—(p. 100.) 

We have before remarked, that the gentler sensations produced by 
the magnet, the crystal, and other sources of odism upon the nervous 
system, exhibit an analogy to those of heat and cold. Thus, one end 
of the crystal produces an apparently warm feeling, the other, a sensa- 
tion resembling cold ; though in both cases the test of the thermometer 
proves that no actual difference of temperature exists. This dualism 
is found to be co-extensive with all the phenomena of the Odic force, 
and corresponds throughout with the distinctions of positive and nega- 
tive in electricity and electro-magnetism. This relation of positive and 
negative is found to obtain in a powerful degree in the human system ; 
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the right hand being negative, and the left, positive. Males and 
females exhibit the same polarity at these points, so that an Odic cur- 
rent is produced by a strong man taking a sensitive woman by both 
hands, his right in her left, and vice versa. But let the rights and lefts 
be respectively conjoined, and a contest is produced in the weaker sys- 
tem, owing to the reversion of the natural direction of the force, which 
is sometimes unsupportably painful to the sensitive. This feature of 
the Odic force is one of great importance, when we contemplate the 
composition of “circles” who now-a-days undertake to odise tables. 
There are many, who cannot produce the slightest Odie effect when 
seated in the wrong order around the table ; while a change of posi- 
tion will often produce the desired result in a few moments. A 
“medium ” is nothing more than a person, whose nervous system is 
sufficiently sensitive to feel the Odie current produced in this manner. 
This current is formed by placing the hands of the operators in a fixed 
position, rights opposite to lefts, and lefts to rights, when the same 
Odie consequence results, which is observed by the analogous arrange- 
ment of the poles in the galvanic battery. The same phenomena are 
also noticed here, which are described by the Baron as the results of 
the power of the magnet, the crystal, and chemical action upon” the 
nervous system. ‘“ Mediums” (or the “sensitives” of Von Reichen- 
bach,) are seized with spasms ; they fall into a state of unconscious- 
ness to passing events—while the effect upon the brain (though yet 
not at all well understood) seems to be identical with that produced 
by the clairvoyant condition. Men and women in this state see vis- 
ions, which are generally more connected than a dream in a natural 
slumber. Their hands and arms become rigid, or contracted by spasms. 
They write in strange characters, after the manner of somnambulists. 
They speak, they know not what ; while their narrations often differ 
from the prating of natural sleep-talkers, in being consistent and 
straightforward. And here we cannot but find fault with Von Reich- 
bach, for having omitted wholly in the work before us, the immensely 
interesting question of the connection between the abnormal condition 
of the nerves and brain, produced by charging the system with foreign 
Odism, and the ideas developed from the mind, while under the influ- 
ence. The fundamental idea of the intervention of disembodied mind, 

which is claimed as the basis of the American school of Spiritists, is of 
course scouted at by physicists in general, and by those of the German 
school in particular ; but in the present researches, while we have a 
tedious and almost unreadable reiteration of experiments upon the 
purely physical and comparatively trivial phenomena of Odic lights 
and forces, we have not a word of the metaphysical. The Psychology 
of the subject is wholly ignored. Satisfactory as are the Baron’s dis- 
coveries, so far as they go, they do not go far enough. He has 
accounted for ghost-seeing on natural principles, but he has not 
explained table-moving and rapping on any principles, Nevertheless, his 
work is suggestive. He has shown us the force, which, on further 
investigation, will doubtless be found either to account for the facts 
asserted by the Spiritists, as well as for many other so-called miracles, 

claimed by all revelators, on fixed physical principles, or else to open 
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to our admiring gaze an avenue to the worlds beyond the grave, where 
all may travel, and where science and theology, so long irreconcilable, 
may pursue hand in hand the investigation of those truths, which both 
have claimed from time immemorial as their own, solely and exclu- 
sively. 

This subject is one of such vast consequence to the world, that we 
hardly dare approach it. On the one hand, the researches of science 
have never yet been able, throughout all the vast domains of natural 
knowledge, nor in the hands of all the splendid intellects which have 
been devoted to their advancement, to discover the slightest trace of 
life in nature, separate from some form of organism. To the physiolo- 
gist, the anatomist, the chemist, the astronomer, the geologist, the 
phrenologist, there is no such thing as the soul. With them are no 
spirits, no miracles, no revelations. They find the laws of creation 
eternal, immovable, unchanging. On the other hand, theology is 
older than the oldest science. Without a single scientific fact to com- 
pel its admission, or verify its existence, the great majority of mankind, 
from the earliest periods, have always believed in the immortality of 
the human spirit. A thousand religions, based on this universal faith 
in dhe common doctrine, have, each in its own sphere, commanded the 
obedience, and governed the daily acts of the majority of our race, 
everywhere and at all times. Constantly engaged in mutual persecu- 
tions, in successive revolutions, and unnumbered reformations, theol- 
ogies have long striven to extinguish the growing flame, which seemed 
from the first to threaten a conflagration among their own combustible 
materials ; but the strife has been in vain. Even the moral purity of 
Christianity, the purest of all religions, has been improved by the 
lights of physical illuminations ; for however studiously the credit due 
to this source may be denied by interested parties, no candid mind, 
familiar with history, can fail to see, that our only infallable source of 
knowledge, is that of Nature, as learned through our senses, from the 
works of Creation around us. What we learn from tradition and his- 
tory, may be true. The day for investigating the facts as related, has 
long since gone by. But what we learn from nature, must be true. Is 
a new theory proposed—a thousand enlightened minds are on the alert 
to test its truth. Is a new fact announced—as many investigators are 
instantly on the spot to verify or deny it. Science asks no faith, in 
announcements or theories utterly beyond the pale of universal and 
present research. ‘To those, who seek for knowledge, she gives but 
one direction. “The telescope is in your own hands, the stars are 
visible to you as well as to me. The laws of light change not, nor 
differ with different eyes. Look for yourself. You can see all that I 
have seen |” 

The question, “ Have science and theology united?” is now fairly 
before the world. We cannot but look upon its decision as fraught 
with greater consequence to our race, than any other that has ever 
been placed before the human reason. Yet let us not be awe-struck 
by the momentous results which will follow our judgment in the prem- 
ises. Science knows no reverence: for reverence is a prejudice. 
Doubtless there are men learned in the book of nature—men of large 
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reason, and active understanding ; men who know their liability to 
err from the interference of their feelings with their judgments, who 
are now, unbeknown to the world, deeply engaged in the analysis of 
this question. Let us await their decision with patience. Till some 
German student shall come forth from his laboratory with a lifelong 
labor condensed into some little volume of concentrated truth, let us 
abide, content to know that “there are more things in Heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 

But we return to our subject. As before observed, the polarity of 
the Odie force, that is to say its division into positive and negative 
qualities, is found to prevail universally. This distinction is grounded 
on the apparent warmth or cold produced by various bodies upon the 
nerves of the sensitives. Thus sunlight causes a cold sensation ; hence 
it is Od positive. Moonlight, and other reflected lights, gave a warm 
feeling, and are therefore Od negative. Fire acts Od negatively. 
The right hand and side of the human body are negative ; the left are 
positive. Positive electricity is Od positive. Negative electricity is 
Od negative. Different plants give different sensations in this respect, 
as also the different parts of the same plant. Experiments on vegeta- 
tion proved that— 


“ Where nature is least busy—where the growing activity is slackened, negatively 
prevails: where propulsion shows itself—positivity. Thus the mid ribs, the under 
face, and the lower part of the leaves, towards the stem, were always found more 
positive; while the upper face of the leaves, and the part towards the tip, were 
constantly more negative. Botany teaches us that the leaf does not grow princi- 
pally at the point, but toward the stem; that the apex is perfect, very soon after 
it leaves the bud; while at the stem end, it continues to grow for a long time. 
The vegetative propulsion, therefore, soon ceases in front, but remains active 
behind. Here then it appears, that it is in league with the positivity of the im- 
ponderables—light, heat, and Od, that creative nature erects her structure; and 
when she gives up the field to negativity she carries away life with her in her 
retreat.”—(p. 199.)* 


The Odism of the earth is positive at the north pole, and negative 
at the south. Remembering that the patient, Miss Nowotny, as quoted 


* Many of our readers may remember, that some years ago, it was announced by 
Liebig and other writers on the subject of vegetable chemistry, that an electrical 
apparatus could be applied in such a manner as to increase the productive powers 
of garden vegetables and fruits. The rows of plants having been placed in the 
line of the magnetic meridian, a sheet of zinc was to be inserted into the ground 
at one end of the row, and a sheet of copper at the other end. These were to be 
connected by a metallic wire cayried over the tops of the plants, and thus, a weak 
voltaic current was to be produced, which, it was asserted, would soon show its 
beneficial influence in promoting the growth of the crop. This experiment was 
attempted in many places, but probably from inattention in regard to the north- 
south position of the rows, and the proper arrangements of the poles of the bat- 
tery in reference to the coincidence of the current produced, with that of the 
earth’s magnetism, it seldom succeeded, and has been long cast aside, as of no 
practical benetit. In view of what we have already related, success in an arrange- 
ment of this kind ought to be easily attainable. If the direction of the current 
be made to correspond with that of terrestrial magnetism, a new source of Odic 
force must add its quota to that, furnished by this natural current, and by the 
sun’s rays; while a proportionate effect should be observed in the vigorous appear- 
ance of the vegetation. We can easily understand why the arrangement across 
the meridian, or in opposition to the flow of the earth’s Odism, would neutralize 
the effects intended to be produced. 
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on our second page, found the position across the magnetic meridian, 
with her head to the west, the most insupportable of all, and that the 
crossing of the hands produces painful sensations in weak subjects, by 
reversing the natural current of the force, we can now explain why 
Miss Nowotny experienced pain from the west-east position. It was 
because her right or negative side was towards the negative pole of 
the earth, and her positive or left side towards the positive, or north 
pole of the earth. The terrestrial Odism thus counteracted the natu- 
ral polarity of the patient’s system, producing the painful effects above 
described. 

All animals produce a powerful Odic emanation, proportioned to 
their size, and the perfection of their nervous organization. And the 
different parts of the system manifest differences, not only in the qual- 
ity but also in the quantity of Odic power. Thus in man, the finger 
ends are the most actively Odic parts of the frame. The head ranks 
next in the scale. From the shoulder to the tips of the fingers, the 
points of greatest irritability always lie on the inside, at the distal 
end of each joint. There are consequently six places from the shoul- 
der to the ends of the fingers, increasing in sensibility downwards, viz : 
the lower ends of the upper arm, of the fore arm, of the hand, and of 
each finger bone, always lying on the inside. On the outside there is 
no especially sensitive point. This may account for the thrill which 
runs through the system from the embrace of an object of affection. 
An Odic current is at once set in motion from the arms to the oppo- 
sitely Odic parts of the person embraced, occasioning in both a pleas- 
urable sensation. 

The lips and tongue are points of peculiar strength. They are Od 
negative. The sensitive feel all that they touch with the mouth with 
especial distinctness, in reference to its Odie value; and from the 
mouths of the healthy, objects can be charged Odically more strongly 
than with the hands. This may account for the natural aversion shown 
by many persons to drinking from the glass or cup that has just been 
used by another. Already negatively odised, it becomes repulsive to 
other negative mouths. We may now also understand another inter- 
esting matter—“ the import of the kiss. The lips form one of the foci 
of the diod, and the flames which the poets describe do actually blaze 
there.” 

We come now to one of the most important branches of this most 
interesting subject, viz: the influence of sunlight and food upon the 
amount of Odic force developed in the human system. We have be- 
fore explained, that the sun is an ever abundant source of Od, and 
that manifestations of this force always accompany chemism. It has 
also been remarked, that respiration and digestion are pre-eminently 
chemical operations, and apparently the fountain of Od in the vital 
organism. We shall now be able to verify both of these discoveries 
in a thorough and unmistakable manner. 

Taking zero as the representative of the amount of Od perceived 
by a sensitive in the hand of the Baron at six o’clock in the morning, 
—the moment of daybreak, the force increased steadily with the rising 
sun, at a rate of about seven degrees per hour, until ten o’clock A. M., 
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when he partook of a light breakfast. After this meal it declined at 
about the same rate, until three P. M., at which time he dined ; this 
being his principal meal. From the moment he commenced eating, 
the force being then at about eighteen degrees above zero, it at once 
increased at the rate of eight degrees per hour, until sunset, when it 
had reached its hight, about forty-three degrees above zero. From 
this point, it rapidly diminished, and by eleven or twelve o’clock, had 
fallen to five degrees below the starting point. During the hours of 
sleep, from two to 1our o’clock, A. M., the force decreased to twenty 
degrees below zero. With the first glimmer of daylight it again be- 
gan to rise, and at six o’clock had reached the starting point, although 
the subject of experiment was shut up ina darkened room. These 
experiments were tried repeatedly, and with various persons, but al- 
ways with the same general result ; the only differences discovered 
being in the relative increase and decrease of the right and left hands, 
or the positive and negative poles of the system. The rule arrived at 
is—that hunger and fatigue reduce the quantity of Od in the vital frame, 
while sunlight and food increase it. An unusually hearty meal will pro- 
duce a corresponding Odic increase ; fasting, an extraordinary depres- 
sion. An exact correspondence was thus observed between the amount 
of Odie force and the well-known feelings of physical exaltation, pro- 
duced by the elastic influences of the morning air, and by good nour- 
ishing food. 

From the experiments, made by examination of the hands only by 
sensitive persons, the Baron was led to extend his investigations to the 
variations exhibited by the head at different hours of the day and 
night. And here was observed a striking difference between these dif- 
ferent parts of the body. The head was ascertained to rise in the 
morning, in about the same ratio as the hands and sides ; but it was 
far less affected by hunger. “‘ The organs of the wnderstanding appear 
to take less notice of the crude nutrient operations, than the matter-ruling 
hands.” Nor was the difference thus discovered confined to the hands 
and head. The division of the brain into two grand sections viz : the cer- 
ebrum, or seat of the intellectual and moral faculties, and the cerebellum 
or sensorium, the center of the nervous or merely animal feelings, is 
well established and universally recognized by physiologists and phre- 
nologists. The distinction between these divisions of the brain has 
been rendered by Von Reichenbach more plain than ever before. He 
tells us that ‘‘the fore and hinder parts of the head are more different, 
Odically, than the right and left sides of the brain. The forehead, in 
general, manifested cold ; the back of the head, considerable heat. 
The forehead of human beings became greatly excited in the morning 
with the dawning of the day, took but small share in the effects of 
hunger, and reached its culmination after sunset. During the whole 
of this time, the back of the head remained almost unchanged, so that 
at six o’clock in the evening it was exactly at the same place as at six 
o’clock in the morning. But then it suddenly rose, almost at the same 
time that the forehead commenced its retrograde course. Thus while 
the back of the head continually rises until three A. M., the forehead 
falls incessantly till about the same hour,—the one to reach its upper, 
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the other, its lower culmination, almost at the same moment. From 
this point again the opposite course commenced, and while after three 
o’clock the exalted back of the head fell rapidly, toward four o’clock 
the deeply depressed forehead began in like manner to rise quickly. 

This motion is a representative of our waking and sleeping. The 
forehead represents the functions of waking life; the back of the 
head, of sleep. The forehead advances with increasing Odic activity 
from break of dawn until sunset ; then it loses the Od-spring of the 
luminary of the day, and sinks incessantly from its hight until the 
new day begins to break, when the sun force comes anew to rejoin it. 
The back of the head, on the contrary, passes quietly through the 
whole day, almost without motion ; but so soon as the sun has sunk 
below the horizon, the hour of its nightly labor has struck. Now 
arises Morpheus, and with rapid steps advances, until the first traces 
of the morning light remind him that the forehead is on its way to free 
him from his work. The back of the head sinks from its greatest to 
its lowest elevation at the close of night, just as rapidly as the forehead 
sunk from its, at the close of day. Thus the two are not only op- 
posed in polarity, but they are as diametrically opposed to each 
other in their operations as are day and night, waking and sleep- 
ing.”—(p. 211) 

We see in this a striking analogy to the theory deduced by Mueller, 
from Physiological observations, viz: that digestion is the more active 
by day, and assimilation by night ; and that whether sleeping or waking 
the vigor of our vital forces is undiminished, however changed their 
course of action. Sleep is not a suspension of the vital functions ; it 
is a mere alternation of physical action. The business of sleep is gov- 
erned by the unconscious cerebellum ; while the conscious forehead re- 
sumes its waking labors only when the radiations of the sun have 
aroused and qualified it for renewed exertions. 

And here we should like to ask somebody several big questions. 
Does this difference in the Odie polarity of the brain arise from, or 
account for the conscious antagonism, which is felt by all well regulated 
minds, between the intellectual and sensuous faculties? Has it anything 
to do with the tendency to self-indulgence and excess, generally expe- 
rienced most strongly after night fall, when the reason or cerebrum 
experiences its decline, and the power of the cerebellum or passion is 
on the increase? Has it anything to do with the repentance, which 
the morning after a carouse brings with it? Is the alternate ascend- 
ancy of the opposing Odic forces sufficient to account for dreams, and for 
the difference in character of those occurring in our first and last sleep? 
Are not the phenomena of somnambulism, sleep waking, mesmerism, 
mediumship, drunkenness and insanity, connected more or less with a 
corresponding abnormal condition of the Odie currents of the brain, 
occasioned by an abatement or change in the natural polarity, or by 
foreign or diseased accessions of Odism? Cannot the magnet, the 
hand, and the crystal, be here introduced as remedial agents? Is Odism 
identical with mind, or with life? Is it the actwal informing principle 
of all organized nature, commencing with the crystal, more highly de- 
veloped in the plant, more intense yet in animals, and manifesting its 
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highest power in the most perfect organic structure—the brain of the 
human being? Or is it only an emanation from a still higher, and as yet 
unknown essence, from which, as from the electric and magnetic forces 
it isinseparable? Or is it, as the Spiritists assert, the element in which 
Spirits live, and move and have their being—the medium wherein mor- 
tals may mingle with them, and in their society ramble through the uni- 
verse, mounting from knowledge to knowledge, and from principle to 
principle, until they reach the presence of the tremendous Creator him- 
self! The mind can hardly grasp so immense an idea. Its sublimity 
appals us. Its grandeur intoxicates us. It seems impossible that science, 
hitherto purely material in gJl its researches, should have at last trans- 
cended its narrow limits, and acquired possession of a field so boundless, 
yet so fruitful. But let us not glory in anticipation. This triumph is 
yet to be achieved. Many heads must ache, many hearts must yearn, 
many years of patient toil must yet be endured, ere this last and 
crowning victory can perch upon our standard. Little did the ancient 
Greek know of the overwhelming import of these two little words, 
when he launched adown the stream of time, that famous precept, 
“ Know thyself.” Did Ae know himself? Did our fathers know them- 
selves? Shall our children, to the end of time, be masters of their 
own secret organization ? 

We proceed, in conclusion, to enumerate briefly the characteristics of 
the new force, in retrospect of what we have already stated, in order 
that those of our readers, who have not access to the volume of Von 
Reichenbach, and are employed in “Spirit” investigations, may be 
able to apply the principles of Odism to their own experiments. The 
summary is condensed from that of the book before us, as given on 
pp. 220 to 227. 


1. Upon the majority of men and women the magnet produces no effect; but 
to nervous patients, nervous temperaments, and to all who are subject to mesmeric 
influences, its power is perceptible in some degree. About a quarter to a third of 
the race are affected by it. 

2. The perceptions of that influence present themselves to the two senses of 
feeling and sight. To the feeling, by a sensation of apparent coolness or tepid 
warmth ; to the sight, by appearances of light, when the patients remain for a long 
time in deep obscurity. 

3. This influence is exerted, first, by the magnet; second, by terrestrial mag- 
netism; third, by crystals; fourth, by heat; fifth, by electricity in all its forms; 
sixth, by light; seventh by the rays of the sun, moon and stars; eighth, by chem- 
ism; ninth, by vital organic force, both vegetable and animal; and tenth, by the 
total material world. 

4. This force, which is called Od, differs from magnetism in several respects: 
first it does not attract iron; second, bodies charged with it are not determined in 
particular directions by the terrestrial magnetism; third, they do not affect the 
suspended magnetic needle; fourth, they are not disturbed when suspended, by 
the vicinity of an electric current; fifth, they do not induce any galvanic current in 
metallic wires. 

5. Od is universally polar. Positive Od produces coolness; negative, warmth. 

6. In man, the whole right side of the body is negative; the whole left side is 
positive; the forehead is positive; the back of the head negative. There is no 
difference in the polarity of the sexes. 

7. The Odic force can be conducted in all bodies, to distances as yet unmeas- 
ured, with a facility proportioned to their density. Its conduction is effected more 
slowly than that of electricity, but much more rapidly than that of heat. 
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7. It can be transferred or charged upon one body by another. This is effected 
by contact. But mere approximation, without contact, is sufficient for this purpose, 
though the effect produced thereby is weaker. 

8. This transfer requires several minutes for its completion. 

9. The duration of the Odie charge is brief, disappearing in a few moments 
after the removal of the charging body. 

10. Human beings are luminous, almost all over the surface of their bodies, but 
especially on the hands, the points of the fingers, the eyes, different parts of the 
head, the pit of the stomach and toes. Flame-like streams of light, of relatively 
greatest intensity, flow from the points of all the fingers, in a straight direction 
from where they are stretched out. 

11. Electricity produces and strengthens the Odic phenomena in a high degree, 
‘ 12. The rays of the sun and moon charge yith Od all bodies on which they 
all. 

13. In the animal organism, night, sleep and hunger, diminish the Odic emis- 
sions; food, daylight and activity, increase them. In sleep, the focus of Odic 
activity is removed to different parts of the nervous system. Within the twenty- 
four hours of day and night, a periodical fluctuation of Od occurs in the human 
body. 

14. The Aurora Borealis is nothing more than the emanation of Odic light from 
the poles of the earth, occasioned by terrestrial magnetism. 


Having thus gone over the ground work of the Odic theory, so far 
as it has been demonstrated by satisfactory research to be a law of Na- 
ture, we propose in our next, to take up in review the famous works of 
Judge Edmonds and Dr. Dexter, with a design of considering candidly, 
whether anything has actually been discovered by the school in which 
they are teachers, which goes beyond the laws deduced by Von Reich- 
enbach, or can reasonably require us to believe in the physical exist- 
ence of disembodied life. As we have already seen, the field of the 
Baron’s researches has been extremely limited. There is but little of 
that desire to be useful, which characterizes American mind, in his 
work. Consequently, there is little or no application to practical mat- 
ters of the principles evolved. It may be left to others to determine the 
nature of this application. The Pathology and Psychology of Odism 
are each subjects for a life time of studious experiment. The former 
has not yet been touched. The latter is the theme of the Spiritists. 
Let us see whether they are treating it in the spirit of philosophical 
analysis. 
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BY G. 
Lapy, life is all before thee, We must struggle, we must labor, 
With its joys, its hopes and fears, Struggle to be free from sin, 
With its trials, cares and sorrows, Labor to do good to others, 
With its smiles, and with its tears, And a spotless name to win. 
iy thy hopes be crown'd with gladness, And if we with faith unwavering, 
thy fears by smiles —— oe battle to be free, 
And all sorrow, care and sadness, God will aid our feeble efforts, 
Kindly from thee be withheld. Till we gain the victory. 
But no wish of mine can save thee, Then fair sate, I may wish thee 
Lady, from the fatal doom, Courage, which with thy pure heart, 
That pursues us from our cradle— Is enough, through life to shield thee 
And attends us to the tomb. From misfortune’s sharpest dart. 
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IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


BY OLIVER OUTCAST. 


Ir is one of the most vicious practices of the American people, to set 
forth in life with hopes and anticipations, far beyond anything that 
sound reason or an ordinary degree of self-knowledge can justify. 
Every child is taught to believe, that he can make himself a Washing- 
ton, a Hamilton or a Franklin, for, like himself, these were all once 
poor boys, and consequently he builds castles in the air at an early 
period—that, when they vanish, leave the ashes of the fabric to blight 
and discourage sensible and healthy effort. This kind of stimulus to 
youthful exertion is not only powerless for good, but it is powerful for 
evil. It does not produce effort in the young. No boy will study his 
lesson better for being told, that if he will be diligent like Ben. Frank- 
lin, he too may be a Franklin. A child studies from different motives 
from this ; it is the love of knowledge which prompts his voluntary 
efforts, and not some vision of future greatness. He sees that if he 
gets his lessons well, he has an advantage and a power over his more 
dilatory companions, and the knowledge acquired carries with it a satis- 
faction to his restless mind. But the story of the poor boy, who after- 
wards became President, though it has made thousands believe they 
would all be Presidents, never made a student. It has doubtless 
caused many to dream over visions of greatness and glory, and it has 
caused them to feel how long and how hard the road is over which 
they must travel, to reach the eminence, to which they have been taught 
to aspire. They see not the advantage of to-day’s study, for it is so 
little, it will not make them great ; and they are not taught to realize 
the pleasures and immediate advantages resulting from the acquisition 
of knowledge. They accordingly get restless under such vicious instruc- 
tions, and dream life’s early years away. 

Then comes maturer life. When they enter on the great stage of 
action, they find that instead of having disciplined their minds to stand 
the contest in “the battle of life,” they have been wasting away their 
best years under the delusion, that there was a glorious and a bright 
future before them, and that they had only to step forth into the busy 
world to take a front rank, that should make them the heroes of their 
own age and the admired of posterity. But they soon learn their mis- 
take. In a few years they find that the air castles were but unsub- 
stantial visions, and the bitterness of disappointment corrodes the 
feelings and hearts of those who have been thus beguiled, and the sweet 
innocence and amiability of the child ripens into the sharp asperity and 
selfishness of the man. How many of us think over the fortune that 
“might have been” ours. How often, as we look back on our earliest 
years, and think upon the opportunities unimproved, the hours wasted 
in day dreams that should have been given to study, do we reflect that 
they are all lost—irretrievably lost, and that had we done differ- 
ently, or had chance turned our steps another way, we might have been 
far better and happier beings. Ah yes, we “might have been.” 
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Go back with me to the time when you went to school—to the time 
when you trundled the hoop in the intermissions, and neglected your 
lessons in the school-hours. Your teacher, like mine, told you the story 
of Washington and Franklin, while the advantages of getting each 
lesson were not appreciated. The stimulus of rivalry was employed, 
but not the stimulus of a positive advantage. It was made a great 
merit to excel another, and that, with visions of future eminence, was 
the motive to application. And now, when we take a retrospective 
view of the past, we see that our talents, such as they were, were mis- 
directed, and that had we, instead of indulging in unreal visions, care- 
fully improved each hour and each day, not only for the pleasure such 
industry afforded us, but because it was our duty, we had then been 
far wiser and happier than we are. 

D’Alambert was once waited upon by a young man, who had wrought 
out a most difficult mathematical problem. Its solution entitled him 
to a seat in the French Academy. In the enthusiasm of success, he 
said, that for that object, he had worked out the problem. To which, 
the philosopher replied, that if he had no higher motive than that, he 
was not worthy of such a mark of distinction. If men seek knowledge 
only from the hope of future advantage or from the spirit of rivalry, 
then when the motive is gone, the effort will be relinquished ; and 
though by this practice they may become sharp and shrewd men of the 
world, yet are they made by it unamiable and selfish. They seek knowl- 
edge for gain and to surpass others ; and thus those evil passions of the 
heart, cupidity and envy, are in early youth stimulated into activity. 
The result of this system of education is a race of men quick, shrewd and 
selfish, perpetually trying to outmaneuver and overreach each other. 

Men are not virtuous because virtue is profitable, nor are they honest 
because honesty is the best policy. Neither are men religious from the 
hope of heaven or fear of hell. If from such motives they appear so, 
there is no vitality in the religion they profess, but it is simply a cloak, 
worn for its worldly advantage, and its possessor is no better than 
other men. “If ye love them which love you, what thank have ye?” 
“Love ye your enemies.” The vilest wretch on earth will do a good 
deed for a reward, but the good man will do it regardless of selfish con- 
siderations. ‘To him the act is its own reward. 

It is to the fact, that people are educated under such a false system, 
that we must ascribe the magnificent promise of so many, who end by 
a magnificent failure. They set out with the belief, that they will be 
very great men, and end by the conviction that they: are very little 
men. In fact, we have none who succeed according to their early 
anticipations. All come short to a greater or less extent. The suc- 
cessful man, either in business, politics or literature, is not content. He 
feels at last, that he has been chasing shadows, and that there is some- 
thing beyond that he must attain, or else go unsatisfied to the grave. 
He who approaches nearest contentment, is the man whose highest 
aspirations are to surround himself with domestic comforts, and there, 
encircled by a wife and children whom he loves, to live for them, and 
through them enjoy the happiness which is not elsewhere to be found. 

For myself, I have neither wife nor children to provide for—and, if 
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I read my stars aright, I never shall have. And yet have I seen, and 
do I fully realize, that the highest and most unalloyed pleasure vouch- 
safed to man, is of a domestic nature. I care not how entire may be 
a man’s success in the mart, the forum or the camp. He is never 
satisfied to repose on his laurels, won either in politics, business or war. 
He always looks for something more than he has yet attained. After 
Daniel Webster had made his famous 7th of March speech, he was 
lauded to the skies by many who had followed him through life with 
a bitter and vindictive hate. They had maligned him, when with the 
inspiration of genius and the consciousness of right, he had launched 
forth his thundering philipics against the wrong and the wrong-doers. 
And now, these had come round to praise him—and it would seem, 
that he could rest content from his labors. But it was not so; for a 
disappointed, wearied and heart-sick old man, he retires to his home at 
Marshfield to die. ‘The applause of wondering thousands” had 
brought to his mind no peace, nor had the assurance of posthumous 
fame. Weary and worn, he retired to his quiet home, and there, sur- 
rounded by friends whom he loved, and who, as he felt and knew, loved 
him, he laid himself down and died. The field of politics he left, 
wearied and wan, and we may well imagine, as he turned from gazing 
for the last time on Bunker Hill Monument, and for the last time took 
his way from his beloved and adoring Boston, he exclaimed in the 
words of Tennyson’s Marianna— 


“ 





I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead.” 


In reading the biographies of men of eminence, we find that nearly 
all of them, when wearied with the chase after the bubble, reputation, 
and having found out the emptiness of everything else, turn at last 
to the domestic hearth-stone. Napoleon acknowledged in his later 
years, that his highest happiness had been of a domestic character. In 
fact, go where you will, and you will find that a bed of glory is a bed 
of thorns, and that the bed of roses is only within one’s own quiet 
home, from which ambitious cares and aspirations are shut out, 

It has probably been the lot of the most of us, at some time or other, 
to have known more or less people of distinction. But I question if 
we any of us ever found one, who died satisfied with himself or with 
the world. And the higher the eminence attained, the greater the 
disappointment has been. The young man at first desires to be—per- 
haps a member of the lower branch of a State Legislature. If he fail 
then, the disappointment will be slight ; but if he succeeds, he will 
next aspire to a higher position, and he will go on looking for some- 
thing higher than he has yet attained, but when at last he fails, the 
disappointment and chagrin will be proportioned to his former eminence 
and success. The higher the position, the greater the fall. ’ Tis the 
price of fame. Nature has fixed it as a law, and it is not in the power 
of man to change it. 

We have also known, perhaps, others of equal talents and acquire- 
ments, who cared less for fame than for duty. I have known a man, 
who never had an ambitious thought, further than to live surrounded 
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by his own family, and see his boys and girls grow up to be virtuous 
and honored men and women. His whole life centered in his children ; 
for them he toiled and moiled ; for them he sacrificed his own comfort ; 
and his whole life was one continued example of stern, unvarying 
integrity. He was a living example of all that was honorable and 
honest ; nor did he allow those, who might copy his example, ever to 
see the first disingenuousness or hypocrisy, but every act, every thought, 
every word, throughout a long life, was pure, ingenuous, God-like. 
He never looked for the ephemeral honors that the popular applause 
of the day could give, but he was content with the real happiness 
offered by domestic peace and conscious duty. He is an old man now, 
and is one of the few whom I have met, who, in thinking of what 
“might have been,” can have little, if anything, to regret. He has 
enjoyed at all times to the full such blessings as have surrounded him, 
and now has the full fruition of all he ever could have hoped for. Who 
shall say, that he is not to be envied above prince or potentate? Had 
I been born under a more lucky planet, or moulded in a more comely 
form, I might exclaim, ‘“ May my last days be like his.” But alack ! 
the Fates have not so ordered. 

It is not for me, at this time, to enter upon the arguments that 
may be adduced in favor of a future state of existence. Indeed, I 
apprehend, I should make sorry work of it were I to attempt it, and 
should only display my ignorance to those who have made it the 
study of a life-time. It is enough for me to feel, that such an exist- 
ence’ must be, and to enjoy its belief, as if I knew it. The argument, 
that it must be, because of the belief of all men that it will be, is trite. 
In nature, we know that there is no desire without the corresponding 
means provided for its gratification ; and it is sound reasoning to infer, 
that the analogy will hold good in regard to a future existence. As 
men naturally desire something beyond this life, it is a source of joy to 
me to believe, that such a desire will be gratified. And yet I am not 
a religious man. But I take this comfort to myself, that sometime 
and somewhere all will yet be well. 

It seems hard to a man, who has felt within himself the elements of 
a better nature than he has ever developed or exhibited to the world, 
that he should be ever in a false position, and that the circumstances 
by which he has been surrounded should be such, that the genial part 
of his nature should be choked out, while all that is hard and cruel 
should be called into active life for the purposes of existence. It seems 
hard, and it is hard, A retrospective view is a terrible thing for the 
most of us. We look back to the time, when we were full of zeal, and 
poetry, and enthusiasm. We think there were the elements within us 
to have made better-and wiser men, than we have proved. We now 
can see wherein we were misguided, and wherein our own folly and 
perverseness have led us into the devious ways of error, and we think 
what “might have been.” If we have been successful, as this world 
goes, we may think in life’s busy prime, but little of what we have 
lost ; but if not, we cast a look of sorrow behind us and mourn. Bat, 
Time is a great leveler, and takes precedence of Death; for he brings 
the man of wealth and power to feel, when his life draws towards its 
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close, and he looks back upon the past, that whatever of enjoyment or 
unalloyed pleasure was his, was shared equally with the poorest peasant 
in his employ. He will look back with satisfaction on the time when 
he gave his days and hours to his family concerns, and forgot for the 
moment his ambitious and perplexing plans. But the toils and the 
studies that brought him honors, brought also vexation, that told in 
time on his disposition and character, and left wrinkles in his face and 
disappointment in his heart. 

Now I cannot divest myself of the idea, that somewhere our best 
and most natural desires and longings will all be gratified. I cannot 
reconcile myself to the thought, that any hope or desire was made as 
a part of man’s nature, that is not to be fulfilled. And this desire for 
a better existence is so universal, it may be said to be the nature of 
man to hold it. It may not be an orthodox opinion (as that term is 
understood) which I advance, and I do not care whether it is or not. 
But I say, that if the analogy, which is insisted upon by the most 
learned and orthodox divines, holds good as an argument in favor of 
any future state, I am right in carrying it further, and saying, that as 
the desire for a future existence is universal, it is as universal that it 
should be better than this. They all desire to live and love in that 
undiscovered country, and that the objects of affection for which they 
yearned on earth and which were partly or wholly denied them, should 
there be present to them as living, loving and lovable existences. When 
we look back with a sigh, and think of what might have been, had our 
lot been differently cast, or had we been wiser, and improved the oppor- 
tunities we had, it is a joyful reflection, that all is not lost; that we 
may yet hope in the hereafter, and that “the angels will roll the stone 
from its grave away.” 

You can call to mind, my friend, and so can I, more persons than 
one, whose lives are to them a desert, dreary, hopeless waste. They 
had hopes once, bright and brilliant. They have been their own icon- 
oclasts ; perhaps, they have dashed, by their own rash folly, the cup 
of joy to the earth, and its fragments now lie scattered to remind them 
of their weakness, or, perchance, their crime. Would you say to them, 
that when they shuffle off this mortal coil there will be an end of their 
hopes, and that hereafter these cannot be gratified? Believe me, that 
is not the religion of Nature—it is not the religion of God. There is 
a hope of a better existence beyond the grave for every man, I care 
not how lost he lives, or how wicked he dies ; and it is only by a cruel 
and artificial teaching of error, that it can be driven from him, so that 
futurity will appear to him but an abyss of darkness. You have seen 
the man, who once had position, wealth, family and friends. By an 
act of folly or of crime, or else by unforeseen disaster, he may have lost 
them all. He has been cut short in his fondest hopes, and his warmest 
affections ; and I care not what may be his religion or irreligion, what 
his creed or what his skepticism, he will go down to the grave dissat- 
isfied and miserable, unless he looks forward to the unseen world for 
the gratification of those anticipations and hopes, of whose fulfillment 
he has been deprived in this. 

I cannot reconcile myself to the belief, that another class of beings, 
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more unfortunate still, are never to be anything more than the lost 
beings they are. Who shall tell the agony, the consuming fire, that 
gnaws ceaselessly at the heart-strings of the abandoned woman? I 
imagine there is no sorrow in the world like this. When the young 
female, whose imagination was brilliant, and who indulged in the most 
extravagant hopes of future bliss and joy, opens her eyes calmly to 
reflect, that she has entered upon a life, that is leading daily downward 
to death, and that she will never turn from it—that with all its hollow- 
ness, it is the best the world can afford her, and that all she, with 
good reason once hoped for, of home, family and friends, must be never 
thought of more, but as a delusive dream, no wonder that the heart- 
strings crack ; no wonder that life is short and that youth shows a 
hollow cheek, a wild and frenzied eye ; no wonder the laugh is forced, 
and voice sharp and husky. ‘The oil of love burns not to illuminate 
that nature, and the poor victims are led to think, that they must go 
hurriedly through their wretched existence, and then lie down to sleep 
in gloom and darkness. 

Alas, was that early hope implanted in their hearts to be consumed, 
and to leave nothing but ashes and sorrow behind it? I will believe 
it not. 

But we need not go to such extreme cases. Indeed, my argument 
will lose force by so doing. Let us confine ourselves to those, who 
have kept within the ordinary bounds of morality, and who yet have 
come short, and must come short, of all that they once fondly expected. 
They all desire something that this world has failed to give them. 
Now I ask, shall not another state of existence open to them a new 
field, a new heaven and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness, 
and wherein they may live the life, which their Creator has given them 
a capacity and desire to enjoy ? 

For what was man given affection—for what passion? For what 
was he given reverence—for what was he given love? Is aught formed 
in vain? The most orthodox sabbath-school teacher will not admit 
this. These qualities were given that they might be gratified, and you 
make the Creator a bungling workman, when you say he has not 
adopted means to his ends. But they are not gratified on earth but 
to a limited extent. With the loftiest ambition of youth realized, man- 
hood brings a desire for something better. Always on the stretch for 
the unattained, man goes to the grave dissatisfied with earth and 
earth’s rewards. I care not how good or pious a life a man may have 
lived, he will yet see, that in many things he has come short, and it is 
only the hope of a better life, that reconciles him to a close of this, 
Those, who have given much thought and study to theology, and have 
considered much on the future life, have an idea somewhat definite as 
to what that life is to be. They may have a creed, to which their 
notions conform. But with most people the whole idea and faith of a 
hereafter is a vague consciousness, which is implanted in all men alike 
by their Creator. The savage has it not less than the cultivated stu- 
dent. It is a universal instinct ; and it is not made a part of man’s 
nature, in order to deceive him. I am aware that some men would 
ridicule a theology so loose as this. But it would be the men of culti- 
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vation, and not the children of nature. The infidel and the biblical 
critic would easily disprove it with arguments so strong, that I should 
not dare undertake to refute them. They would deny it, however, for 
exactly different reasons ; and at the same time they destroyed my 
unpretending fabric, they would demolish each other. I rest therefore 
on the belief, which Nature has implanted in her children—a belief, 
that in the hereafter the incongruities and hardships of this life will be 
adjusted, and those passions, affections and aspirations gratified, which 
it was made a part of our nature to entertain, and which will be unsat- 
isfied, when we leave the world. 

An idea so universal as this may be said to be the result of instinct, 
rather than reason, and what instinct affirms, reason cannot disprove. 
Of Reason and Instinct, says Pope— 


“One may be right, the other can’t be wrong.” 


Instinct never deceives, and never misleads ; and this popular belief, 
which travelers tell us, belongs to all nations and tribes and races of 
men, who have intellect enough to comprehend it, is something more 
than reason. It is a consciousness which the God of Nature has im- 
planted in man for a good purpose, and it is not meant to deceive him. 
No, it is God’s truth. 

Now then comes the deduction. In this and a preceding essay, I 
have dwelt at length on the dark side of many a man’s picture whom 
we meet in our every day life—of men, who see that life must be a 
failure, and who can conceive of no possible way by which their early 
hopes and promise can ever be realized. They look upon the world 
with feelings of sorrow and disappointment, and care very little how 
soon they are out of it. Yet these men have an idea, vague and per- 
haps unacknowledged even to themselves, that the Fates have dealt 
hardly with them, and that Justice will not be satisfied without com- 
pensation. Even with them, there is a deep semi-consciousness, that 
they will in some state of existence be the beings they had hoped to 
be, and give free play to those noble impulses of the heart, that have 
been under the restraint of adverse fortune here. 

It is of small account how we get through the world, if so be that 
there is an eternity for us beyond it. And it concerns us little, what 
the world may think of us, provided we enter on that unseen road, 
with hearts uncontaminated by vice, and souls unstained by crime. It 
is a common belief among men, that the violation of every natural law 
has its penalty, from which there is no escape. The man of dissipated 
and debauched habits, suffers and dies prematurely ; and what is the 
fate of him, who trifles with his moral sense, and allows his mind to 
run upon vicious and debasing subjects. A man may be correct and 
temperate in regard to his physical nature, while his mind is filled with 
all uncleanness. Yet he shall live out his allotted course of life—less 
happy if you will—and go out of the world with a debauched mind and 
a taste vitiated and depraved. Alas! there is no escape for him. He 
has made his bed, and he must lie therein. He, too, may hope for a 
better existence—for a worse one is hardly possible. But what exist- 
ence can there be for him? His mind has lost its purity, and though 
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he does awake to a better state, yet the debauched and unclean spirit 
will awake so loaded down and degraded by the groveling habits of 
earth, that the higher felicity of the pure in heart will be impossible. 

It is therefore the great object of men, or it should be, to keep the 
heart and affections pure. What though the world pass away. The 
highest pleasures are enjoyed in common by the rich and the poor ; and 
though we see that all we once hoped for is to be unrealized, yet ought 
we to keep our minds uncorroded, and our thoughts pure—for then 
may we enjoy in the highest perfection the hereafter. Then may we, 
must we enter upon that higher existence, which God himself has told 
us, and burned it into our very consciousness, it is ours in some state 
to enjoy. 

“Tt might have been.” There are few men in the world, who have 
not their enemies ; and we often find men at enmity, whom we would 
suppose from their sympathies and character, ought to be the best of 
friends. ‘The worst enemies that any of us have, we can easily see, 
might have been, but for some very slight cause, our warmest friends. 
How it comes that we are inimical, we, perhaps, hardly know ; and 
when we come to analyze our feelings towards those to whom we are 
most unfriendly, we are surprised to find how little animosity we bear 
them. 

We find that we have similar sympathies and affections to theirs. 
But our associations are different, and our purposes and interests dif- 
ferent, and we magnify their faults, while we console our consciences 
with the belief that it is a virtuous indignation. But it is passion, 
prejudice and interest, that dictate harsh expressions, more often than 
it is an abhorrence of what is wrong. How easy to smooth over the 
short comings of a friend, and how much easier to wax eloquent in 
denouncing the same acts when done by anenemy. ‘The hand that 
writes on universal benevolence to-day, shall, perchance, to-morrow, be 
engaged on bitter and unjust invective against some personal foe. 
Imagined or real wrong shall quickly turn sour the milk of human 
kindness ; and he who in his quiet meditations would not harm a fly, 
will, when thrown into the angry turmoil of life and 


——“ forced to drudge for the dregs of men, 
And scrawl strange words with the barbarous pen,” 


be very apt to feed the public appetite for sharp and severe, and per- 
haps unjust strictures on the conduct and motives of others. 

It must be acknowledged by all, who ever gave the subject a 
thought, that when men of different views come together, and talk 
over intimately and freely their matter of difference, how little that 
difference really is. They will start from the same premises, and rea- 
son by the same system of induction, and on all material points will 
agree, yet because of some slight circumstance, some unaccountable 
prejudice, they are arrayed against each other with as much earnest- 
ness as though each imagined himself the champion of truth combat- 
ting the champion of error. This is folly,—folly,—blind, mad folly ; 
and the practice of it renders harsh the judgment, and unamiable the 
disposition of those who indulge in it. Look upon the sunny side of 
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human nature, and you shall feel better satisfied with yourself, better 
satisfied with the world, and laugh at the cleverness of others, whom 
you might otherwise in bitterness condemn. The man whose conduct 
you so severely reprobate, very likely, would you grant him a hearing, 
and listen to his wrongs, and find out his hidden springs of action, 
would so enlist your sympathy, that you would approve his conduct ;— 
if not, you would very likely find much in it to admit of palliation, and 
could forgive him for what you before thought was inexcusable, and 
deliberately, intentionally wicked. 

“O for the rarity of that Christian charity,” sang the bard of hu- 
manity. O yes, the rarity of that virtue, alas, how great itis! What 
cruel judgments have been passed, what severe philippics spoken, be- 
cause that charity was wanting. How do we condemn, because we 
wish to condemn; how do we censure, because we will not believe 
that others are governed by the same motives as ourselves. If we are 
not alike, shall we take credit to-ourselves that we are created differ- 
ent from those whom we condemn? No. Is it our merit that we have 
been placed in better circumstances for developing the higher attri- 
butes of man? No. Then let us be chary of our condemnation, 
and by all means cultivate charity—for by so doing our natures 
are softened and improved, and we not only live more happily our- 
selves, but make others happier around us. The sorrow and strife, the 
misunderstandings and enmities, that exist around us, we see and feel 
might have been avoided. We see that persons well calculated to act 
harmoniously together are in a state of antagonism, and they will leave 
the world with erroneous ideas of the character and motives of each 
other. From lack of light men entertain erroneous and harsh views of 
their fellow-men ; but in good time, that darkness will be dispelled. 

Yet this is nothing compared with the drooping sorrow entailed on 
men by their lack of faith in the future. They feel, almost uncon- 
sciously, that there is to be a reckoning day, and that justice is sure, 
and if hardly dealt with here, the hereafter will have its compensation. 
But it is not a living belief in them; not one that affects their lives 
and bids them take courage. In fact, they hardly acknowledge it at 
all. They rather repine under the weight of present difficulties, and 
some rush on to a reckless and provoked death. But could they feel 
it to be a fixed and unalterable truth, then indeed would there be a 
hope for them ; for then might they with resignation and joy “learn to 
labor and to wait.” 

Lt might have been. Through this light, or, perhaps I should say, 
mist, of charity, which I have written, we are able to discern how 
more in accordance with our natures and dispositions our ways of life 
might have been. We all see, that we have not done what we could 
have done towards developing our minds, and no man looks back upon 
the past without regret, or without saying that, were he to live his life 
over again, he would live it differently. He will see wherein he missed, 
perhaps fatally missed, his calling or object. Many things have gone 
wrong with all of us. The ambitious man, if he has been what the 
world calls successful, finds that his whole life has been one protracted 
struggle for honors that brought no enjoyment. The apples of office 
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turned to ashes on his lips, and as he reflects on the sacrifices of mind 
and body which he has made, and contrasts his own unhappy and dis- 
satisfied spirit with that of his neighbor, who, wiser than he, was con- 
tent to live and enjoy, and do his duty to those whom Nature had 
made dependent upon him, he may well heave a sigh and exclaim—#dz 
might have been. 

So, too, with the man of business. He has toiled through a life for 
wealth, and at last acquired it, and then, an old man, he attempts to 
enjoy it. Alas, it is too late now to enjoy, but in acquisition. Acqui- 
sition has become a sort of second nature to him ; and though he may 
be surrounded by all of a material character that he ever aspired to 
have, yet he finds that enjoyment, and ease, and quict combined, are 
not for him; and if one of this character reflects on what has brought 
him to this, he will exclaim “ Ah, well, it might have been !” 

Perhaps the most melancholy reflection to which this text gives rise, 
is the case of mismatched people. When we consider that so many 
married people are badly mated, and that by this cause the lives of 
untold thousands are made miserable, we do wrong perhaps to ask 
them to look back and consider what might have been. Few people 
marry whom they would, if they could have had their own way. 
It is probably as well that it is so; for married people who fell 
in love at first sight are proverbially miserable. Yet that does 
not matter. Under the inspiration of first love, young men and 
maids picture to themselves the bliss and felicity which they are 
to enjoy. This is the poetry of matrimony. But seldom does 
this early love end in marriage, and when afterwards the parties are 
married to others, they find that the romance of it endures but for 
a little time, and in many instances, they soon come to realize, that 
they are badly matched. Then comes the terrible reflection of what 
“might have been.” Then comes up the memory of past hopes to con- 
trast with present realities ; and then the unhappy victim in sorrow of 
heart exclaims, “ Alas, it might have been. The world was all bright 
and sunny ; a spirit with whom I could sympathize, came across my 
path, and had our fortunes been joined not a cloud would ever have 
obscured our sky. But it vanished, and nothing is left to me but to 
mourn. ‘It might have been,’ but alas, now it can never be; the 
world is dark, and in the future there is no ray of hope!” 

A case less frequent and less serious in its effect is that of those 
who are never married at all. It is very seldom, if ever, a person of 
sound mental and physical conformation has lived, who did not, at 
some period of life, look forward to matrimony. As a consequence, all 
have built more or less matrimonial castles. They have peopled them 
with children, and surrounded them with comforts. But to many, 
castles of air have been the only home-they have ever owned. The 
girl or young woman thinks she is to be married as a matter of course. 
Her future is based on this supposition ; but often to her the January 
cometh and the December goeth and no husband appears. Year after 
year, this life continues, till at last the truth strikes home to such, that 
that which at one time “might have been,” in all probability never will 
be. "Tis most likely they live a happier life, aye and perhaps a more 
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useful one, too, than their companions who are married off and 
bear children in due order ; but that reflection does not console them ; 
for they contrast their lonely condition, not with the state of those 
they see around them, but with that which they had pictured to them- 
selves long, long years before. 

The old maid! I must give her an apostrophe. It is not every old 
maid that has turned sour in the market. Far from it. There is 
many an unmarried aunt, whose face is always sunshine, and whose 
presence is always a source of joy to a host of little nephews and 
nieces. For my part, bachelor as I am, and as I ever expect to be, 
and little sympathy as men of my class have with the unmarried 
antiquity of sisterhood, for genial sociability and sensible converse, 
commend me to the sweet-tempered and amiable old maid. She knows 
her place, and is never in the way. She seems to think it is her prov- 
ince to do good in the world, and so that she makes others happy, she 
is content. 

The old bachelor is looked on with more favor than the old maid, 
because, as a general thing, he is not so much in the way. He keeps 
to himself, and troubles no one ; and having neither wife nor children 
of his own, he is thought to be a miscellaneous dispenser of favors. 
His condition is envied by many men of family, and, in fact, well it 
may be. But it is not what he once hoped for. Disaster or disap- 
pointment has crossed him, and he, too, looks back and thinks “ what 
might have been.” For him the future hath none of the domestic 
cares and hopes, that so beguile and enliven the daily life of the Ben- 
edick ; for him the future hath not the promise of an old age, watched 
over with the eye of affection ; for him appears not in the dim dis- 
tance a circle of loved and loving little ones, in whose welfare every 
thought and ambition will enter. Not for him the pure quiet of the 
domestic home, but only the more material and grosser pleasures and the 
quiet and studies of solitude. And of these he has an abundance. The 
single man may, and generally does, have it in his power to gratify his 
vanity and his grosser appetites more fully, than he who has others 
dependent upon him; for when a man has only to look to what he shall 
eat, drink and wear, it leaves him a greater latitude in matters of ex- 
pense, than when there are several others dependent upon him. Indeed, 
so far as comforts and elegance affect a man’s happiness, the bachelor 
has the advantage. But he is like Belshazzar at the famous feast that 
terminated so abruptly. For while he fares sumptuously every day ; 
eats, drinks, and makes merry with his friends, behold old age cometh 
on, and where is he then? Surrounded by friends, and wife, and chil- 
dren, who will watch him with the eyes of affection as he journeys on 
down the decline of life? Not so. But hired menials must do the 
offices, which no one will do for love ; and though wealth be his, yet 
he will see that it cannot buy what in the nature of things is unpur- 
chasable with money, and instead of seeing the hand of love raised to 
anticipate his every wish, he will see the eye of avarice looking vexed 
that he will not quit the world. The bachelor may be happy as the 
Benedick during middle life, and he ought not to live beyond it. He 
is of no use to any one. Nobody cares for his existence, except it be 
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for his money, and he may as well divide it up at once among his heirs 
and give up the ghost, as worry on till the machine is worn out, a tor- 
ment to himself and all around him. Let him go. Why’ cumbereth 
he the ground? The man who has sons and daughters around him is 
of use; for it gratifies them to minister to his wants and return the 
affection, and repay the good offices, rendered long before ; but the 
bachelor, when his days of business and activity are gone, is of no use 
to any one. Let him die. He has no friends. 

With these illustrations, we may draw our random vagaries to a 
close. Vagaries they are, and pretend to be nothing more. But I 
ask, if reflections of this kind on the unhappiness of others, with some 
of whom we have always differed, and towards whom we have, per- 
haps, been inimical, may not induce us to judge them more kindly in 
our hearts. Believe me, they all have their sorrows, and would we 
look in upon them, and know the hidden motives of their actions, we 
should be glad to relieve the misery they suffer, rather than add to 
its intensity. Thoughts of this kind will not be useless if they carry 
with them the conviction, that somewhere the freed spirit will exist in 
a sphere where it will be less encumbered by the circumstances sur- 
rounding it, and where it may act out the better qualities of its 
nature ; where the desires inherent in the mind may be gratified, and 
that compensation given for the denials that were endured in the flesh. 

The illustrations cited, if considered in this light must, with the 
argument advanced, make men resigned to the lot which has befallen 
them. They may look forward with hope, that somewhere all their 
desires and longings, which are of a pure and natural kind, will be 
gratified. As we pass the meridian of life, and fecl how far short we 
have come of what we have felt was in us, and see how impotent the 
result, compared with the magnitude of the promise, let us not repine 
at our own folly or misfortune, till we become misanthropic and miser- 
able, for 

“There’s a place that is better than this, Robin Rough, 
And I trust in my heart you'll go there,— 
Where the poor man’s as great, though he hath no estate, 
As if he’d a thousand a year.” 


That place will be “ better than this.” Our characters will be as we 
form them here. But we shall not be indulging in hopes not to be ful- 
filled, nor brooding over early disappointments. But we may hope 
that the good God, who has made us, and who in every other thing 
has provided the means of gratification for every desire which he has 
implanted in the human heart, will not fail us in this. We may hope 
that if we leave the world with the feeling that we had aspirations 
and desires of a pure and honorable character, which our position has 
forbidden us from gratifying, we may yet enjoy them, even beyond the 
most sanguine expectations of ardent youth. 


“ Ah well, for us some sweet hope lies, 
Deeply buried from human eyes, 


And in the hereafter angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away.” 
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A STEEPLE CHASE ON THE PRAIRIES. 


ANONYM™OUS. 


Tne First or June, 1849! Six years ago! How stranger than 
fiction it seems, that on this sixth anniversary of that eventful day, 
after traversing all the vicissitudes of experience, after boxing the com- 
pass of life’s stormy sea, and shaking hands with every extremity of 
fortune, I should be seated, at last, in this quiet little sanctwm ;—the 
hum of that mighty city, which was then the goal of our hopes, around 
me; the wild freedom of the illimitable prairies exchanged for the 
confines of a dingy office ; my snorting charger discarded for this old 
arm chair ; the badge of the pioneer laid aside for a more peaceful, 
but mightier weapon, this “gray goose quill.” 

Yes! Six long years of stern experience, of lonely wanderings, of 
ever changing, never ceasing toil and turmoil, have changed the boy 
into the man ; the youthful romance of the emancipated student into 
the stern, fixed purposes—the utilitarian views of the slave of busi- 
ness. But have all their stormy vicissitudes and wild excitements blot- 
ted from the mind the fearful memories of that terrific scene, long ago, 
when the tyro of the wilderness first looked on Death? Ah, no! On 
this sixth anniversary of that memorable day, the thronging memories 
of that fearful hour crowd thick upon me. The first sudden moment 
of wild alarm, that terrible war whoop, bursting from fifty savage 
throats, the reckless desperation, the thrilling excitement of that wild 
chase of eight miles, with fifty painted demons sailing after me on their 
wild mustangs,—the appalling fear, as the sweat gathered on the flanks 
of my flying gray, and the foam flew from his heaving nostrils, lest his 
strength and bottom should fail me in my dire extremity ; and above 
all, the exulting thrill of gratitude and rapture when the white wagon- 
tops of my comrades hove in sight, as we flew over the summit of the 
last hill that divided us from safety, and the wild howl of the baffled 
horde burst on my startled ears,—all, all come back ;—nothing is for- 
gotten;—and that unspeakable revulsion of feeling,—when my fright- 
ened steed rushed into camp, and, his duty done, his powers exhausted, 
dropped almost lifeless to the earth, as 1 reeled from the saddle, and 
fervently thanked that gracious Providence, who had looked down 
upon and protected me in my fearful need. 

It was on this day six years ago. Eighty-five of us, weary wan- 
derers over the trackless prairies, were day after day, and month after 
month, toiling onward to this distant land of gold, whose lofty Sierras 
and summer plains have since gathered to their eternal embraces so 
many a member of that gallant youthful band. It was Sunday in the 
wilderness. The wagons all “corralled” on the banks of the “ Little 
Blue,” the toil-worn mules scattered around, joyfully cropping the vir- 
gin grass under the watchful vigilance of the guard. Some of the 
party were bathing in the clear stream, some cooking, mending clothes, 
washing, lounging or smoking, and all, enjoying to the full a glo- 
rious, sunshiny day of rest and indolence, when some evil genius pos- 
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sessed me with a sudden desire to be the first of the party to slay the 
long expected “buffalo,” an animal we had not yet encountered, but 
which now began to be the constant theme of conversation and con- 
jecture. Several of the boys were hunting turkeys in the margin of 
timber which skirted the river, so that when I saddled up my steed and 
with rifle at my saddle bow, started out to the northward, the few 
who observed my departure, exchanged sly winks at my probable dis- 
appointment, but never dreamed of the thrilling adventure that I was 
so rashly rushing into. Although we knew that we were about the 
confines of the Pawnee territories, and had indeed been warned by a 
convoy of trappers, whom we had met but a few days previous, return- 
ing from their distant wintering ground in the mountains, that their 
war parties were out, yet confident in our numbers, and the entire 
inability of our unpractised eyes to detect any traces of them, we had 
attributed the well-meant warning of the old mountaineers rather to a 
spirit of newsmongering than anything else, and rather despised those 
wild Bedouins of the prairies, of whom we had heard so much, but had 
as yet failed to see. 

Far away, over the beautifully undulating and vernal bosom of the 
trackless prairies I rode gently along, on the qua vive for any indica- 
tions of the object of my desires; but though I eagerly scanned the 
horizon as I proceeded, not a living being met my eye, except a few 
shy antelopes, whose wary caution and quick perception rendered them 
impossible of approach upon the open prairies. Far as the vision 
could reach, nought but a monotonously undulating surface of gently 
swelling and naked hills, covered only by the buffalo grass and flow- 
ers of every hue, extended in every direction towards the far horizon, 
when the blue sky of summer kissed the distant hills, glowing in the 
fresh verdure of the advancing season. 

Struck with the voiceless solitude of this untrodden desert, I rode 
slowly along, lazily musing on the strange vicissitudes which had so 
suddenly translated me from college halls to this wild scene, and had 
almost imperceptibly placed some seven or eight miles between me and 
camp, When far in the distance, directly in front of me, I discerned a 
column of dust, which as I supposed betokened the long-desired buf- 
falo. Away went romance and reflection. The ardor of the hunter 
took possession of me, and hastily loosening my pistols and glancing 
at my rifle’s lock, I struck spurs to my steed and galloped forward, 
never doubting that the opportunity, so ardently coveted, was now at 
hand. 

Charging down the hill and across the intervening valley, I rose 
another gently swelling roll of the prairie, and as I gained the summit, 
again the moving cloud of dust met my gaze, and this time, consider- 
ably nearer: and as I closely regarded it, I perceived that it was rap- 
idly approaching, and I began to discern the flashing of bright objects 
gleaming out from its obscurity. This looked less like buffalo, and as 
the object, whatever it might be, continued to approach, I halted for 
a better view, and was not long in making out a large band of mounted 
Indians, their snow-white shields and burnished lance heads glancing 
brightly in the morning sun. 
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Still, however, I scarcely thought of Pawnees, but supposed it 
might be some hunting party of friendly Potawatomies or Sioux, and 
at all events, knowing the mettle and powers of my horse, and having 
a retreat at pleasure, I thought I incurred no great risk, by waiting 
for a more satisfactory inspection. Gradually, across the broad 
expanse of the prairie, they drew nearer and nearer, now disappearing 
from view in crossing some concealed hollow, and again displayed in 
bold relief against the sky, as they surmounted some prominent ridge. 

At length their distance was diminished to less than a quarter of a 
mile, and thinking a closer acquaintance undesirable, I turned my 
horse’s head with a view of riding moderately towards camp, till they 
should manifest some design to pursue me, when, imagine the chill of 
horror which curdled my blood, as I saw two smaller parties in my 
rear, galloping together from either side to cut off my retreat, and 
heard the terrific yell which all three raised, as they saw their wily 
maneuver discovered, and that further silence would be useless. 

Whilst the main body had continued to attract my attention by ad- 
vancing conspicuously towards me, these two parties had taken advan- 
tage of some of the numerous hollows, which at times had concealed 
them temporarily from view, to diverge, and by a wide circuit attain 
my rear;—I, greenhorn that I was, never dreaming of this common 
Indian stratagem, while stupidly regarding the first and only object 
which had attracted my gaze. But was there not yet time? The two 
intercepting parties were rapidly converging towards the line of my 
retreat, and were already within a quarter of a mile of each other, 
while I was not more than half that distance from the center. The 
main body with a fearful whoop, dashed on to close me in. My horse 
was fleet and true, but he was also travel-worn and fatigued. How 
long could he distance those wild coursers of the desert, even if I 
escaped the immediate danger? But there was no time to deliberate. 
Now or never was the chance. Another moment would be too late. 
Grasping my rifle with a firmer clutch, and reassuring with caressing 
words the frightened steed, who alone could save me from a horrible 
fate, I made a bold dash for the interval which still separated the 
detached parties, and upon which they were rapidly closing. 

Nobly the gallant animal responded to the call—snorting with ter- 
ror at the wild shouts of our pursuers—trembling in every limb with 
the intensity of his exertions, he flew over the ground, and with the 
fleetness of the wind, he dashed between the approaching hordes, 
within a hundred yards of us on either hand. With the energy of 
despair I grasped the saddle with my knees, and bent forward to assist 
his flying course. On, on, towards the only hope of safety,—fifty 
yelling demons hard upon our tracks—their blankets and finery flying 
in the wind—onward we sped, pursuers and pursued, over the broad 
expanse of that prairie ocean. 

Soon the fleetness and blood of my American courser began to tell 
on the enduring but slower-footed mustangs of the Indians. Some of 
the worst mounted were gradually dropping to the rear, and after run- 
ning two or three miles they were strung out in a long line behind me. 
Gradually I slackened speed, for I well knew that the bottom and en- 
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durance of Indian horses, accustomed to traverse immense distances at 
a single stretch, is almost without limit, and many a long mile was still 
before us. Again they would diminish the distance, and again I was 
obliged to urge my jaded steed to his best efforts. But I was begin- 
ning to breathe freer, the first startling alarm was over; half the dis- 
tance was accomplished. If my gallant gray could but maintain his 
tremendous exertions for four miles more, I was safe. Once in sight 
of camp, and the prudence of my wild pursuers would glance but once 
at the eighty American rifles which would gleam from behind our 
wagon wheels, 

I was now descending a long but gentle inclination towards a broad, 
level depression in the prairie, which spread out about a couple of hun- 
dred yards wide at its base. My savage pursuers were for a moment 
out of sight behind the ridge I had just crossed. I reached the foot 
of the hill at full speed ; my steed plunged forward on what seemed 
hard ground; and O, despair! sank to his belly in @ treacherous 
swamp! Ah! can the gathering years of all futurity ever blot from 
my memory the despair of that awful moment! How far this seem- 
ingly impassable barrier extended up and down the rivulet which divi- 
ded it, I could not guess. A terrific yell burst from the exultant war- 
riors, as they appeared over the crest of the ridge, and recognized the 
dilemma they had too truly anticipated. Terrible fears chilled my 
blood. In that brief moment, as the wild savages came charging 
down the hill, tumultuous thoughts of home and friends, mingled with 
the bright anticipations, so long cherished, of a golden future in the 
land of promise, came thronging in wild confusion through my teeming 
brain. There was one hope left—desperate as it seemed—but there 
was no time for deliberation, no opportunity for choice. Resistance 
was madness. I was hemmed in on every side but one. Straight 
ahead was my only chance. I might flounder through, and at all 
events, suffocation or capture in the bog was no worse than instanta- 
neous destruction where I was. Dashing the rowels into the trimbling 
animal, I madly urged him forward. ‘he soil, though covered with 
grass and apparently firm, gave way at every step. Ploughing his 
way by gigantic efforts, now for an instant raising himself on some 
harder spot, then sinking to his saddle girths, urged by my frantic 
exertions, terrified to frenzy by the appalling yells of the rapidly 
approaching enemy, and the shots which began to whistle around us, 
the noble animal toiled gallantly on and gained the firm bank just as 
the dusky forms of my pursuers, infuriated at the possible loss of their 
prey, were clustering on the opposite side, seeking a favorable spot to 
follow. 

Their deliberation saved me. It required a strong control of reason 
to walk my failing horse slowly up the hill, while the Indians were 
floundering after me through the swamp. But I rightly judged that a 
little breathing time would not be wasted on him. I turned the sum- 
mit of the hill just as the discomfited Indians were beginning to crawl 
out of the bog, and again putting spurs to my jaded horse, once more 
we sprung forward in that mad race for life or death. Onward we 
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rushed, over hills and valleys, across streams and through ravines in 
headlong flight, pursuers and pursued. 

The timber which marked the camp grew more and more distinct ; 
now for a moment concealed by an intervening hill, and again as we 
flew over its summit, rising nearer and clearer to the view. My horse 
was rapidly failing—great flakes of foam flew from his mouth ; covered 
with mud and drenched with sweat, he still, however, toiled gallantly 
onward, spurning the wild sod of the prairie with his flying hoofs. 
But the gaol was nearly won. Oh! if he could but hold his pace a 
little longer. The tireless mustangs of the Indians, no match for his 
fleet limbs in a short stretch, now exhibited their wonderful powers of 
endurance. Onward they swept after us with undiminished speed, 
their unshorn manes and sweeping tails mingling with the flowing 
drapery of the wild riders, and flying out upon the wind. 

The timbered banks of the “ Little Blue * which I had so earnestly 
longed for, had been for some moments concealed by a long but gently 
swelling ascent, the summit of which I was approaching. If from 
here the white wagons of our camp should be visible over the uninter- 
rupted plain, I should yet reach them. But, oh, if another of these 
interminable ridges should intervene! My poor horse was on his last 
legs. But to perish in sight of safety—to be taken within view of the 
camp by these implacable savages. My brain teemed with these mad- 
dening doubts, as I neared the spot which was to decide my fate, and I 
trembled with eagerness for the view, which might consign me to 
despair. 

I neared the summit;—another bound and we were over and were 
flying with faltering steps down a long, gentle inclination, which swept 
away in gentle undulations to the longed-for timber, still about a mile 
ahead. I strained my eyes for indications of my comrades ; and oh! 
rapture unspeakable—far away, but directly before me, nestling at the 
base of the long, dark line of cottonwood, in full view of the panting 
fugitive, loomed up the white circle of tents and wagon tops ; dearer 
to my longing gaze, than to the desert worn pilgrim, the lofty minarets 
and marble palaces of Eastern story. 

A shout of triumph and exultation burst from my lips as I discov- 
ered the welcome scene, and recognized the gaze of my deliverance. I 
looked back. One after another, the savages came bounding over the 
ridge, pressing on with the wild fury of disappointed rage. But their 
practised eyes were not slow to discover my refuge, and one after 
another pulled up his panting steed, and gazed with baffled malignity 
after their expected victim. 

But I was saved! Covered with foam and sweat my gallant pre- 
server burst into camp, and as I sprang from the saddle into the midst 
of my startled comrades, with a groan of exhaustion he sunk quivering 
to the earth. The faithful creature had toiled to the last; he had done 
his best; his powers were exhausted, and yielding at last to utter pros- 
tration, he stretched his weary limbs upon the sward, and I thought 
that the last race of my gallant gray was run. How I nursed him 
through that long night,—how I covered him with my own store of 
blankets, and supplied him carefully and cautiously with grass and 
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water,—how I trudged along on foot, day after day, for the next two 
weeks, and led and cherished him as careful as a feeble child, I have 
not time to tell ; but although many a mile he carried me in after days, 
over these dreary deserts, and many a time brought me alongside of 
the flying buffalo in his mad career, yet never again did he run an 
eight mile steeple chase against the field, with fifty untamed coursers 
of the desert for his competitors, and fifty painted warriors, yelling in 
his rear. 


THE STRANGER GUEST. 


BY J. P. ANTHONY. 
FIRST VOICE. 
Dark is the night— 
Huge clouds assail the moon in black array ; 
Pale is the light— 
Like gliding specter—of each fitful ray, 
Scarce seen on darkness ere it dies away., 


Loud swells the gale; 
The viewless windy billows onward sweep, 
With moan and wail ;— 
Like wave on wave upon the angry deep, 
O’er hill and dell with fury on they sweep. 


Hark to that scream! 
Mingling with shouts upon the raging blast, 
Could’st thou not deem 
That in this hour had sentence dread been passed, 
And some lost soul to deep perdition cast ?— 


With louder howl, 

To flashing fires of Heaven the blast replies; 
Darker the scowl 

On every feature of the gloomy skies; 

And hark! afar the muttering thunders rise. 


Come, close the door; 
See! the log blazes with inviting light; 

One flagon more! 
Unheeded let the tempest show its might— 
Come, we will sing again our songs to-night! 


SECOND VOICE. 
Thanks for thy cheer;— 
I may not—dare not with thee longer stay ;— 
Dost thou not hear 
Those fearful voices on the blast, that say— 
“Come to the forest, lost one, come away?” 


And now, good night! 

Give me thy prayers ere thon shalt seek thy rest; 
So morning's light 

Shall not - nor bring to thee unrest, 

As thou shalt think on thy departed guest. 


FIRST VOICE. 
Yet prithee, stay! - 

*Tis vain!—he’s gone—he hears my voice no more! 
Ay, howl away, 

Thou burly blast, exultant in thy roar; 

He seeks the forest—we shall meet no more. 


Dark is the night,— 
Huge clouds assail the moon in black array; 
Pale is the light— 
Like gliding specter—of each fitful ray, 
Scarce seen on darkness ere it dies away. 
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REMARKS ON THE LIFE AND POETRY OF KEATS. 


BY C. E. HAVENS. 


Tue friends of John Keats have so contrived to throw a personal 
interest around him, that we unconsciously extend the sympathy we 
have for the man, to our judgment of his works. “Tell him,” said 
Leigh Hunt, in a letter to Mr. Severn, when Keats was ill at Rome, 
“tell that great poet, and noble-hearted man—that we shall all bear 
his memory in the most precious part of our hearts, and that the world 
shall bow its head to it, as our loves do.” The prophecy has been ful- 
filled. His, friends have not only taught us to seek pleasure in his 
poetry—they have printed the moral of his life. 

That curiosity which neglects the study of the intellectual life of a 
poet, in order to interest itself in his more secret and domestic experi- 
ence, is essentially vulgar. The conversation of people of frivolous 
habits and bad taste, always turns upon persons. Refined and 
educated persons, who wish to save themselves the labor of direct 
thought, and at the same time preserve their reputation for good taste, 
seek to dignify a conversation essentially vulgar, by the illusion of 
great names, and shine in the reflected luster of genius. But the con- 
versation, which relies on the momentary inspiration of the reason and 
the affections, is as much superior to a mere trick of memory, as the 
dignity of history surpasses that of biography. It is in the union of 
the internal life as exemplified in the poet’s works, and the external life 
as exemplified in his life, that we are to seek the key to that living and 
genial criticism, which illustrates the one by the other, is more tena- 
cious of beauties than of faults, and which, for the sake of what is 
excellent and admirable, will cover all that is born of human frailty 
with oblivion and silence. 

With contemporary authors, such a course is of necessity impossible. 
We cannot illustrate their works by their lives ; for their lives are as 
yet an unfulfilled promise. They are placed before the bar of public 
opinion, and are on trial for conviction or acquittal ; and according to 
the verdict, is the desire at their death to be informed of whatever is 
curious in their lives. It cannot be said indeed, that the contemporary 
verdict is always just. Modern literature furnishes too many examples 
of neglected genius and pampered mediocrity. For mediocrity writes 
for effect ; but genius abides its time, and calmly appeals to posterity. 
“Whatever is too original will be hated at the first. It must slowly 
mould a public for itself; and the resistance of the early, thoughtless 
judgments must be overcome by a counter resistance to itself, in a 
better audience slowly mustering against the first.” * 

The writings of Keats were received by the public with neglect, or 
decided disapprobation. It is true, that he found among his intimate 
friends a “ fit audience, though few ;” as did also Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Landor, and others of his contemporaries. But their admiration 
could hardly console him for his want of popularity, for we read that 


* De Quincey—Essay on the poetry of Wordsworth. 
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he attributed his failure to the inactivity of his publisher, Mr. Ollier, a 
young man, who had not only published his poems out of sheer admi- 
ration for them—a sufficient guarantee against inactivity—but who 
also possessed claims upon Mr. Keats’ regard, from the fact that he 
was himself a poet. But Keats, who was the embodiment of sensi- 
bility, could not comprehend how the public should remain unaffected 
by subjects having so strong an interest for himself, and accordingly 
he sacrificed his publisher’s friendship to a mistaken enthusiasm. 

The earlier poetry of Keats was a very tempting subject to critics 
who were incapable of detecting beauties, and whose business it was to 
show up every possible violation of taste. His faults were exactly 
those which we should expect to find in a young poet. He was care- 
less in his rhymes, of a redundant fancy, and too confident of public 
indulgence. The critics were little disposed to grant him any indulg- 
ence, and they considered that his poetry was a vineyard affording 
plenty of employment for the pruning-knife. They went at it without 
the least regard for the preservation of the vines. They sinned much 
more on their side, than ever Keats had done on his. They utterly 
failed, with one honorable exception, to distinguish the latent power 
which was masked in his grotesque productions. They endeavored to 
cast him out root and branch, and they met with a most deserved and 
decided failure. ‘‘ No more Keats, I entreat,”—wrote Lord Byron to 
the editor of the London Quarterly, “flay him alive—if some of you 
don’t, I must skin him myself. There is no bearing the driveling idiot- 
ism of the manikin.” The criticism written by Gifford, was every way 
unworthy of the dignity and reputation of the Quarterly Review. It 
was in remarkable contrast to the kind and discriminating article of 
Lord Jeffrey ; and in all probability it hastened the poet’s death. 
“The first effects,” wrote Shelley, “are described to me to have resem- 
bled insanity, and it was by assiduous watching that he was restrained 
from effecting purposes of suicide. The agony of his sufferings at 
length produced the rupture of a blood-vessel in the lungs, and the 
usual process of consumption appears to have begun.” When the grave 
closed over him, the malice of his enemies ceased, and Lord Byron, 
rushing from the extreme of detraction to the extreme of eulogy, pro- 
nounced his ‘ Hyperion” to be “ inspiredby the Titans, and sublime as 
Aéschylus.” 

We need not seek to discover the enmity which the poetry of Keats 
excited, in the faults of his writings alone. Criticism could not have 
been so unmerciful and so ungenerous, as to be inspired with absolute 
rage by so trivial a cause. The fact, that Blackwood and the London 
Quarterly were his assailants, and that the Edinburgh Quarterly was 
his defender, gives a political complexion to the entire case. To dedi- 
cate a work to Leigh Hunt, the editor of the Ezaminer, and the libeler 
of a King, was rank treason in the judgment of the Tories. They 
could forgive anything but this. In all probability, the poetry of Keats 
would have been received in an entirely different manner, had it not 
been for his avowed connection with men, whose politics were liberal 
enough to defend the principles of a sanguinary revolution. 

The finest talent of the age was arrayed on the side of generous 
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principles ; and although Keats felt but little personal interest in the 
question of ‘ people’s rights,” he was not the man to conciliate his ene- 
mies by sacrificing his friends ; and so he was insulted by coarse per- 
sonalities, told that it “was a better and a wiser thing to be a starved 
apothecary, than a starved poet,”—though on what principles the com- 
parison was instituted, it would be hard to tell,—and finally, he was 
ordered ‘back to his gallipots.” 

We do not believe that Keats was, personally, the victim of syste- 
matic persecution. He shared in the general abuse that was lavished 
upon his friends. Nevertheless, we cannot acquit Gifford of the com- 
mission of a great literary crime. Beyond peradventure, he prosti- 
tuted his authority, by traveling out of the legitimate path of popular 
criticism, in order to demolish a political image of straw. He made 
the capital mistake of confounding the poet with the imaginary politi- 
cian ; and by so doing he undoubtedly contributed to the premature 
death of his victim.* 

Keats lived in an atmosphere eminently unfavorable to the harmo- 
nious development of his poetical genius. He was surrounded by poets, 
who, in aiming at originality, were too often betrayed into extrava- 
gances and conceits ; and who felt bound to defend their faults as well 
as their beauties, from the successive attacks of hostile criticism. He 
was well aware of the pernicious effects his associations had upon him, 
and voluntarily avoided society in order to preserve the freedom and 
originality of his genius. 

His choice of subjects was particularly unfortunate. Mr. Longfellow 
exhibited a superior taste and judgment to Keats, in presenting the 
Grecian myth of ‘ Endymion,” in its original large generality of outline, 
and deducing from it a very beautiful moral. Antique poetry but sel- 
dom gives us the details of its theme. Its vigorous hand, designs with 
a few master-touches, the larger features of its subject, and leaves the 
rest to be supplied by the reader’s fancy. 

Prometheus, nailed to the rock, has hardly a word to say of his 
bodily agony, but summons up the force of his unconquerable will to 
give strength to endurance, and defiance to Jove : 


“Q holy A&ther, and swift-winged winds, 
And River-wells, and laughter infinite 
Of yon Sea-waves! Earth, mother of us all, 
And all-viewing cyclic Sun, I ery on you!— 
Behold me a god, what I endure from gods! 
Behold, with throe on throe, 
How, wasted by this woe, 
I wrestle down the myriad years of Time! 
Behold, how, fast around me, 
The new King of the happy ones sublime 
Has flung the chain he forged, has shamed and bound me! 
Woe, woe! to-day’s woe and the coming morrow’s, 
I cover with one groan! And where is found me 
A limit to these sorrows ? 
And yet what word doI say? I have foreknown 
Clearly all things that should be—nothing done, 


* We use these words advisedly. The seeds of death were in Keats, but we think the catas- 
trophe was hastened by the effect of the critique, 
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Comes sudden to my soul—and I must bear 
What is ordained with patience, being aware 
Necessity doth front the universe 

With an invincible gesture.” * 


The poetic myths of Greece come down to us as nearly perfect as 
they may be. They appeal to our sense of moral beauty, and leave 
sufficient room for the employment of our imaginations. Keats’s fault 
was therefore twofold. First in the choice of subjects so far removed 
from popular interest—and second, in supplying the details of a theme, 
the highest perfection of which consisted in the absence of details.t 

His ‘ Endymion” is more impalpable than cobweb. From the begin- 
ning to the end of it, there is nothing to call forth the sympathies of 
humanity. It is so mere an abstraction, that, except as an evidence of 
power, it could not challenge the popular attention beyond a few fleet- 
ing weeks. The style and language are unfinished and far-fetched, the 
rhyme is unequal, and it is redundant in fancy. Its faults are marked 
and evident. But as a proof of intrinsic genius, and a promise of 
future perfection, considering the author’s age at the time of its pro- 
duction, it stands alone in English literature. 

This it was, which all his critics with the exception of Lord Jeffrey, 
overlooked. Even Mr. De Quincey, who plumes himself somewhat on 
his capacity for detecting latent genius, was at fault in this case—for 
he writes, ‘‘ the very midsummer madness of affectation, of false vapory 
sentiment, and of fantastic effeminacy, seemed to me combined in 
Keats’s “ Endymion,” when I first saw it near the close of 1821.” 

The “ Hymn to Pan,” which Wordsworth characterized as a “ pretty 
piece of Paganism,” is the finest portion of the Romance, although it 
abounds in many lurking, bnt definite touches. The opening line, 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” 
has passed into popular literature, and we rememember to have seen 
more or less quoted, the following lines : 

“ Autumn bold, 
With universal tinge of sober gold,” 

which is only surpassed by Tennyson, in that exquisite line, wherein he 
characterizes the season, as, 

“red with spurted purple of the vat.” 
The expression— 

“ undescribed sounds, 
Which come a swooning over hcllow grounds,” 


is one of the many evidences, which go to prove the delicate sensibility 
of the poet to external impressions. 
Keats was the founder of the modern sensational school of poetry, 


* Mrs. Browning’s Translation. 


+ Absence of details, In a letter to Mr. Taylor, his publisher, Keats says of poe- 
try, “its touches of beauty should never be half-way, thereby making the reader 
breathless instead of content.” Grecian art should have taught him differently 
from this. In supplying the details of the “Endymion,” Keats only bewildered 
the imaginations of his readers. 
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which reaches its mature development in Tennyson. But Tennyson 
combines some reflective qualities with his sense of the beautiful, which 
were entirely foreign to the nature of Keats. 

The contrast between the “ Endymion” and “‘ Hyperion ” is so start- 
ling and complete, that if the two poems were placed before one per- 
son, he could not possibly, from internal evidence, trace their authorship 
to the same mind. The “ Endymion” reminds us of the description of 
Vivian Place, in the prologue to Tennyson’s “ Princess :” 


“on the pavement lay 
Carved stones of the Abbey-ruin in the park, 
Huge Ammonites, and the first bones of Time; 
And on the tables, every clime and age 
Jumbled together ; celts and calumets, 
Claymore and snowshoe, toys in lava, fans 
Of sandal, amber, ancient rosaries, 
Laborious orient ivory sphere in sphere.” 


The severe beauty of the ‘ Hyperion,” may be compared to a Grecian 
temple, massive in its proportions, and classic in the sculptured grandeur 
of its decorations. 

The “ Endymion ” is incoherent, unequal and chaotic. The ‘‘Hyperion” 
is sustained and orderly. The “ Endymion” is essentially a curiosity. 
The “ Hyperion,” had it been completed, would have rivaled in epic 
grandeur anything that has appeared in English literature since the 
“Paradise Regained.” Its conception of the fallen Titans, points 
directly to the influence of A%schylus and Milton. The types of its 
colossal divinities exist alone in its Prometheus and Satan. 

In common with the poetry of Walter Savage Landor, the “ Hype- 
rion” is the finest modern illustration of that “sculpturesque faculty,” 
the peculiarity of which is, that it satisfies the eye by presenting a vari- 
ety of scenes, in which everything depends on the effect of contrast, 
attitude, and grouping, related to each other only so far as each bears 
a central relation to the grand idea of the poem, the images being of 
that definite, and non-plastic character, which give little scope to the 
exercise of the imagination. The following quotation, which is by no 
means a solitary one, will illustrate the idea ; 


“ As when upon a tranced summer night, 
Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream all night without a stir, 
Save from one gradual solitary gust, 

Which comes upon the silence, and dies off, 
As if the ebbing air had but one wave; 

So came these words and went; the while in tears 
She touch’d her fair large forehead to the ground, 
Just where her falling hair might be outspread 

A soft and silken mat for Saturn’s feet. 

One moon, with alteration slow, had shed 

Her silver seasons four upon the night, 

And still these two were postured motionless, 
Like natural sculpture in cathedral cavern ; 

The frozen God still couchant on the earth, 

And the sad Goddess weeping at his feet.” 


VOL. IV. 1 
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The entire quotation is very beautiful, but it is to the italicised lines 
we would call particular attention. 

The Miltonic grandeur and infinity of images in the “ Hyperion” 
is quite original and striking. Take, for instance, the following 
description of Hyperion, 

“ And all along a dismal rack of clouds, 
Upon the boundaries of day and night, 
He stretch’d himself in grief and radiance faint,” 


and compare it with the following description of Satan, from the Par- 
adise Lost : 
“Thus Satan talking to his nearest mate 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blaz’d, his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood.” 

Keats derived his inspiration from literature. His ‘“ Endymion” 
was influenced by his reading of Spenser ; his “ Hyperion” by the 
the reading of Milton. But the composition of the former was much 
more agreeable to his feelings, than the composition of the latter. In 
truth, he soon tired of the ‘“‘ Hyperion.” . He became wearied with 
sounding periods and Miltonic inversions. He did not like the con- 
straint, which this species of verse imposed upon him, of always en- 
deavoring to do his best ; and so, after shaping from the marble the 
trunk of a statue, he suddenly dropped his chisel, and left the imper- 
ishable fragment. What the Torso* is in sculpture, the “ Hyperion” 
is in poetry. 

He was considerably more than a mere man of talent, and yet not 
of the fullest genius. 

A great many distinctions have been attempted between genius and 
talent ; one of the most plausible—and certainly the most popular of 
which is—that genius creates, and talent combines. In other words, 
that the latter is dependent upon the former for the material upon 
which it exercises its powers. Now this distinction, which has some 
meaning when applied to the difference between the imagination and 
fancy, is certainly a very superficial one, when used to distinguish 
between genius and talent. If we had been told simply, that genius 
is warm, and talent is cold, we should have had a definition coming 
much nearer to the mark, for, in reality, this 2s the distinction between 
them. ‘Talent is cold intellectualism ; + whereas genius from its sym- 
pathy with the pleasures and sufferings of others, is warm and vital- 
ized by the heart. Genius is intellect giving expression to feeling— 
the reciprocal play between the mind and the sensibilities. ‘Thus the 
true poet isa man of genius. But the greatest philosopher—Locke 


* Gilfillan calls the “ Hyperion” the “ greatest of poetical torsos.” 


+ Talent is cold intellectualism. ‘In our use of the word ‘talents,’ as when we 
say ‘a man of talents,’ there is a clear recognition of the responsibilities which go 
along with the possession of intellectual gifts and endowments, whatsoever they 
may be.”—Trench on the Study of Words. “Genius,” says another writer, ‘is 
not a distinct faculty of the mind, but a union of many. Jt is a beauty and vigor 
of the whole soul.” 
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or Kant for instance—in so far as he speaks from pure reason is a man 
of talent. 

The genius of Keats was defective in this, that whereas he sympa- 
thized very strongly with all pleasureable sensations, as his poetry 
thoroughly testifies, he was not equally affected by that which is pain- 
ful.* His capacity for happiness was greater than his capacity for 
suffering. His poetry overflows with sustained ‘buoyancy, but very 
rarely touches upon anything of a tragical nature. Perhaps, in his 
writings, he voluntarily turned from sensations which had too deep an 
actual existence for him. We do not pretend to account for the fact ; 
but such it is. 

We are not one of those who believe that the premature death of 
Keats was a misfortune to literature. No lapse of time would have 
brought to him the “philosophic mind.” In him sensation swallowed 
up reflection. Time indeed might have modified his sentiments, and 
would have somewhat abated the fervor of youth, but it would have 
worked no radical change in his nature. We venture to say that he 
never would have produced anything superior to the Hyperion if he 
had lived to a patriarchal age. 

In respect to faultless taste, exquisite finish, and delicacy of senti- 
ment, the “Eve of St. Agnes” takes precedence of all his minor 
poems. Nothing could be conceived in a finer spirit, or developed with 
a more happy combination of suitable qualities. The language appears 
to have been chosen with that quick and lively sensibility to force and 
truth of expression which marks the truly poetic genius. In all Eng- 
lish literature, there could not be found a verse giving so sensible an 
expression to the chillness of a winter’s night, as the following opening 
stanza from the above poem : 


“Sr. AGNES Eve. Ah, bitter chill it was! 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 
The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold: 
Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers while he told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 
Like pious incense from a censor old, 
Seem’d taking flight for Heaven without a death, 
Past the sweet Virgin’s picture, while his prayer he saith.” 


Many persons must have felt the ‘expressive silence” of the hud- 
dled flock on a keen frosty winter’s night ; but who before Keats gave 
it such condensed utterance. Apart from many single lines of wnique 
beauty in this poem, conspicuous among which is that dainty one, 


“Jucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon,” 


the gem of the piece, embedded like a pearl in a setting of refined 
gold—is that which describes Madeline upon her knees, repeating her 


* That which is painful. We never contemplate painful subjects except for a 
pleasurable end. The soldier braves the horrors of war for the sake of glory. 
The experimentalist puts an animal to pain for the sake of knowledge. But 
Keats’s sensibilities appear to recoil from painful subjects, no matter how great a 
pleasurable recompense they may afford him. 
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vespers, in the subdued light of that ‘‘casement high and triple- 
arch’d,” erablazoned with “ panes of quaint device.” 

Passing over the odes “To a Nightingale,” “To Autumn,” and “On 
a Grecian Urn,” we come to the “ Ode to Fancy,” which will instantly 
remind the reader of English poetry of Milton’s “ Allegro.” The 
“ Allegro” is eminently a picturesque poem. It has few generalities. 
The distinguishing features of the objects presented, are given, so as 
to place them before us in a definite and distinct form. Thus we have 
“ivy-crowned Bacchus ;” “wrinkled care ;” “ Laughter holding both 
his sides ;” and “wreathed smiles.” In this respect the “Ode to 
Fancy” stands far below the ‘‘ Allegro.” But compare the following 
quotations, and the family likeness that exists between the poems will 
readily be detected. 


MILTON. KEATS. 
“To hear the lark begin his flight, “Thou shalt hear 


And singing, startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the sweet-briar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine: 

While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before: 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill: 
Some time walking not unseen 

J hedgerow elms, on hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate, 

Where the great sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight, 
While the ploughman near at hand 
Whistles o'er the furrowed land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his sithe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 


Distant harvest-carols clear; 
Rustle of the reaped corn; 
Sweet birds antheming the morn: 
And in the same moment—hark! 
*Tis the early my lark, 
Or the rooks, with busy caw, 
Foraging for sticks and straw. 
Thou shalt, at one glance, behold 
The daisy and the marigold ; 
White-plumed lilies, and the first 
Hedge-grown primrose that hath burst; 
Shaded hyacinth, alway 
— queen of the mid-May; 
And every leaf, and every flower 
Pearled with the self-same shower. 
Thou shalt see the field-mouse peep 
Meager from its celled sleep ; 
And the snake all winter-thin 
Cast on sunny bank its skin; 
Freckled nest-eggs thou shalt see 
Hatching in the hawthorn tree, 
When the hen-bird’s wing doth rest 
uiet on her mossy nest;, 
hen the hurry and alarm, 
When the bee-hive casts its swarm ; 
Acorns ripe down-pattering, 
While the Autumn breezes sing.” 





In concluding the subject, we cannot but remark, that it would be of 
decided advantage to the memory of Keats, if a revised edition of his 
poems were published, in which his many sins of commission should be 
excluded. Such an edition would necessarily omit the greater portion 
of the “ Endymion,” which can never be an object of interest, except 
to the curious ; some few of his sonnets, and the dramas which were 
unwisely given to the world in the “ Literary Remains.” His poetry 
cannot suffer by a thorough sifting, but, on the contrary may be great- 
ly improved ; for we firmly believe that after the strictest scrutiny, 
there will remain much that will be perpetuated with the English 
tongue. ; 
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WHAT IS MAN? 


BY LUOF. 


TurovGu all the various tribes of men we trace 
A common origin and destiny ; 
Man's birth and death, in every age and place, 
In all essentials have equality ; 
Alike men spring to life, alike they die. 
Why should man’s heart with high ambition burn? 
Why greet his fellow with a scornful eye ? 
Vain man! shalt thou not ultimately learn, 
That dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return ? 


What if thou sportest on the towering wave? 

What if above thy brothers borne on high? 

Pride, pomp and glory have not power to save 

The heart from torturing passions, nor the eye 

From tears; the spirit from the deep-drawn sigh. 

Thy very immortality of flight 

May quite unfit thee, or to live, or die! 

And when Life’s wave breaks in dark ocean’s night, 
The spray, more than the billow, may tinger on the sight. 


Short-sighted man! of his brief, chequered life, 
Its end and aim, how little noel ket 
Why should he dare Omnipotence to strife ? 
He cannot penetrate futurity ; 
Nor grasp the past; the present scarcely see; 
His Sel manne like swift meteors fly, 
And ere he takes Life’s sun on ‘Time’s dark sea, 
He lieth down on the rough waves to die, 

And sinks in the abyss of deep obscurity. 


He tills the ground and offereth to God 
The first fruits of his care and manly toil; 
And when he walketh in the fields abroad, 
His thoughts grow dark,—intent on deeds of spoil, 
From which a god-like being should recoil ; 
Fancying God shows his brother more respect, 
His brother's blood he mingleth with the soil! 
As if when Fate his offerings doth reject, 
The feeble arm of man, Heaven's judgments could correct. 


Poor man! and yet he fretteth for himself.— 
And for his household; as, if length of days, 
And the accumulation of mere pelf, 
Could save him from the change and rust which preys 
On all created things. He humbly prays; 
He builds an ark; outrides the flood’s wild waves, 
And as fierce storms obscure the sun’s faint rays, 
He sees his race engulphed in watery graves,— 
And, as God’s own elect,—himself,—his sons, he saves; 


Saves! only for a few, sad, fleeting years, 
To propagate a race, less strong, less right; 
To cultivate the vine—that tree of tears,— 
To drink and to be drunken in the sight 
Of his own sons: and from that piteous plight 
To rise—and rising—staggering—raves ; 
Hurling his maledictions with a blight 
Which withers human beings into slaves! 
And thus with prayers and curses, by turns he damns and saves! 


Strange Being! sec, on Shinar’s boundless plain 
He marshaleth vast hosts with mighty power ; 
And that his name and glory may remuin 
To coming ages an enduring dower, 
He buildeth up to Heaven a matchless tower ; 
But when about the pinnacle to reach, 
Down came Jehovah! In one fleeting hour, 
No man can understand his brother's speech! 
And Babel sinks to wreck like a ship cast on the beach, 
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He sees gaunt famine coming from afar, 

And makes provision for her knawing tooth; 

From Nilus’ banks to Canaan's distant shore, 

In the sweet spirit of fraternal ruth, 

He sends to save the hungry sons of Truth; 

In after days when they have numerous grown, 

He slays their infants and enslaves their youth; 

And when Heaven leads them forth, he follows on, 
Till in returning floods his hosts are overthrown. 


He groweth wise, and rich, and vastly great ; 
His scepter swayeth to the distant sea ; 
All nations praise the glory of his state,— 
And Sheba's ang proclaims his majesty ; 
His works declare his unique piety. 
On Zion's holy mount, with untold treasure, 
He rears a temple to the Deity, 
Divine in structure, beauty, wealth and measure; 
Then in strange woman's love he finds his rarest pleasure. 


He soareth to the pinnacle of fame; 
His glory gloweth like unclouded noon; 
Unnumbered millions tremble at his name, 
His smile is courted as the richest boon, 
His frown more dreaded than the fell Simoon; 
His lofty palaces all thought surpass ; 
His throne excels the sheen of sun and moon; 
All these, saith he, my power did amass; 
Thus vieth he with God ;—then like an ox eats grass. 


While yet the bloom of youth is on his cheek, 
He nobly mounts his Father's ancient throne; 
He conquers, elevates, unites the Greek :— 
Kingdoms of yore with glory overgrown, 
Quelled by his glance, are quickly overthrown, 
From conquering unto conquest forth he flies; 
With thrones, crowns, scepters, his meteor path is strewn! 
His banner waves o'er all beneath the skies, 
Then, in a midnight revel, ingloriously he dies. 


Unfolding the strong pinions of his soul, 

Man soars with Science through her vast domain; 

He wreathes a lightning garland round each pole; 

Doth analyze the dust, light, darkness, rain,— 

Extends the triumphs of his mental reign ; 

Tells how the hoary frost and ice have birth; 

Weighs planets ;—suns ;—the Pleaides restrains ;— 

He guides Arcturus,—looseth Orion's girth ;— 
Then sinks into the grave like a vile thing of earth! 


Vain man! his lofty intellect may scan 

Creation’s grandeur and immensity ; 

Hlis soul, the idea of the Godhead span, 

As oft it yearns for immortality ! 

His heart throb wildly with Love's ecstacy ! 

His fancy revel in her own creations, 

Fairer than fields Elysian e’er can be; 

Then, like a slave, his stomach’s least vibration, 
Hurls the poor mortal down from his proud elevation. 


How grave a contradiction is poor man! 
His days all numbered and his years all told 
Form but a brief, uncertain, dwindling span, 
A babe,—a < age—already old— 
Fainting with heat and freezing with the cold! 
The child of deep and dark adversity, 
He wastes his life in toil for bread and gold! 
The slave of passion, boasting he is free,— 

A riddle to himself, to his race a mystery! 


If this is man, how foolish is his pride? 
Wealth, honor, glory, but a fitful gleam! 
A drop, exhaled from earth, doth fall and glide 
An undistinguished atom in the stream 
Which sweeps away to ocean! So, Life's dream 
Flows on and mingles with Eternity ! 
Eternity! I cannot grasp that theme! 
Frail barque of Life drive on o’er Time’s dark sea, 
The hand which launched thee forth, controls thy destiny ! 
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CALIFORNIA, IN 1852. 


LETTER NINETEENTH. 


RESIDENCE IN THE MINES, 


From ovr Loe Casi, Indian Bar, August 4, 1852. 


WE have lived through so much of excitement for the last three 
weeks, dear M., that I almost shrink from relating the gloomy events 
which have marked their flight. But if I leave out the darker shades 
of our mountain life, the picture will be very incomplete. In the short 
space of twenty-four days, we have had murders, fearful accidents, 
bloody deaths, a mob, whippings, a hanging, an attempt at suicide, and 
a fatal duel. But to begin at the beginning, as according to rule one 
ought to do. 

I think that even among these beautiful hills, I never saw a more 
perfect “bridal of the earth and sky,” than that of Sunday the 
eleventh of July. On that morning, I went with a party of friends to 
the head of the “ Ditch,” a walk of about three miles in length. I do 
not believe that Nature herself ever made anything so lovely, as this 
artificial brooklet. It glides like a living thing, through the very heart 
of the forest ; sometimes creeping softly on, as though with muffled 
feet, through a wilderness of aquatic plants ; sometimes dancing gaily 
over a white pebbled bottom; now making a “‘sunshine in a shady 
place,” across the mossy roots of the majestic old trees—and anon leap- 
ing with a grand anthem, adown the great, solemn rocks, which lie along 
its beautiful pathway. A sunny opening at the head of the ditch, is a 
garden of perfumed shrubbery and many-tinted flowers—all garlanded 
with the prettiest vines imaginable, and peopled with an infinite variety 
of magnificent butterflies. These last were of every possible color— 
pink, blue and yellow, shining black splashed with orange, purple 
fleshed with gold, white, and even green. We returned about three in 
the evening, loaded with fragrant bundles, which arranged in jars, tum- 
blers, pitcher, bottles and pails, (we are not particular as to the qual- 
ity of our vases in the mountains, and love our flowers as well in their 
humble chalices as if their beautiful heads lay against a back-ground of 
marble or porcelain, ) made the dark old cabin, ‘a bower of beauty 
for us.” 

Shortly after our arrival, a perfectly deafening volley of shouts and 
yells elicited from my companion the careless remark, ‘that the cus- 
tomary Sabbath-day’s fight was apparently more seriously than usual.” 
Almost as he spoke, there succeeded a death-like silence, broken in a 
minute after by a deep groan, at the corner of the cabin, followed by 
the words, ‘“‘Why Tom, poor fellow, are you really wounded?” Before 
we could reach the door, it was burst violently open, by a person who 
inquired hurriedly for the Doctor—who, luckily, happened at that very 
moment to be approaching. The man who called him, then gave us 
the following excited account of what had happened. He said that in 
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a melé between the Americans and the foreigners, Domingo—a tall, ma- 
jestic-looking Spaniard, a perfect type of the novelistic bandit of Old 
Spain—had stabbed Tom Somers, a young Irishman, but a naturalized 
citizen of the United States—and that at the very moment, said Do- 
mingo, with a Mejicana hanging upon his arm, and brandishing threat- 
eningly the long, bloody knife with which he had inflicted the wound 
upon his victim, was parading up and down the street unmolested. 
It seems that when Tom Somers fell, the Americans, being unarmed, 
were seized with a sudden panic and fled. There was a rumor, (un- 
founded, as it afterwards proved) to the effect, that the Spaniards had 
on this day conspired to kill all the Americans on the river. Ina few 
moments, however, the latter rallied and made a rush at the murderer, 
who immediately plunged into the river and swam across to Missouri 
Bar ; eight or ten shots were fired at him while in the water, not one 
of which hit him. He ran like an antelope across the flat, swam 
thence to Smith’s Bar, and escaped by the road leading out of the 
mountains, from the Junction. Several men went in pursuit of him, 
but he was not taken, and without doubt, is now safe in Mexico. 

In the meanwhile, the consternation was terrific. The Spaniards, 
who, with the exception of six or eight, knew no more of the affair 
than I did, thought that the Americans had arisen against them ; and 
our own countryman equally ignorant, fancied the same of the foreign- 
ers. About twenty of the latter, who were either sleeping or read- 
ing in their cabins at the time of the emeute, aroused by the cry of 
“Down with the Spaniards!” barricaded themselves in a drinking- 
saloon, determined to defend themselves as long as possible, against 
the massacre, which was fully expected would follow this appalling 
shout. In the bake-shop, which stands next door to our cabin, young 
Tom Somers lay straitened for the grave, (he lived but fifteen minutes 
after he was wounded, ) while over his dead body a Spanish woman, 
was weeping and moaning in the most piteous and heart-rending man- 
ner. The Rich Barians, who had heard a most exaggerated account of 
the rising of the Spaniards against the Americans, armed with rifles, 
pistols, clubs, dirks, etc., were rushing down the hill by hundreds. 
Each one added fuel to his rage, by crowding into the little bakery, to 
gaze upon the blood-bathed bosom of the victim, yet warm with the 
life, which but an hour before it had so triumphantly worn. Then 
arose the most fearful shouts of “Down with the Spaniards !” ‘“ Drive 
every foreigner off the river!” ‘Don’t let one of the murderous 
devils remain.” “Oh, if you have a drop of American blood in your 
veins, it must cry out for vengeance upon the cowardly assassins of 
poor Tom.” All this, mingled with the most horrible oaths and exe- 
crations, yelled up, as if in mockery, into that smiling heaven, which in 
— Sabbath calm, bent unmoved over the hell which was raging 

elow. 

After a time, the more sensible and scber part of the community 
succeeding in quieting, in a partial degree, the enraged and excited 
multitude. During the whole affair I had remained perfectly calm, in 
truth, much more so than I am now, when recalling it. The entire 
catastrophe had been so unexpected, and so sudden in its consumma- 
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tion, that I fancy I was stupefied into the most exemplary good be- 
havior. F. and several of his friends, taking advantage of the lull in 
the storm, came into the cabin and entreated me to join the two women 
who were living on the hill. At this time, it seemed to be the general 
opinion, that there would be a serious fight, and they said I might be 
wounded accidentally, if I remained on the Bar. As I had no fear of 
anything of the kind, I plead hard to be allowed to stop, but when 
told that my presence would increase the anxiety of our friends, of 
course, like a dutiful wife, I went on to the hill. 

We three women, left entirely alone, seated ourselves upon a log, 
overlooking the strange scene below. The Bar, was a sea of heads, 
bristling with guns, rifles and clubs. We could see nothing, but fancied 
from the apparent quiet of the crowd, that the miners were taking 
measures to investigate the sad event of the day. All at once, we 
were startled by the firing of a gun, and the next moment, the crowd 
dispersing, we saw a man led into the log cabin, while another was car- 
ried, apparently lifeless, into a Spanish drinking-saloon, from one end 
of which, were burst off instantly several boards, evidently to give air 
to the wounded person. Of course, we were utterly unable to imagine 
what had happened ; and to all our perplexity and anxiety, one of the 
ladies insisted upon believing that it was her own husband who had 
been shot, and as she is a very nervous women, you can fancy our dis- 
tress. It was in vain to tell her—which we did over and over again— 
that that worthy individual wore a b/ve shirt, and the wounded person 
a red one; she doggedly insisted that her dear M. had been shot, and 
having informed us confidentially and rather inconsistently that “she 
should never see him again, never, never,” plumped herself down upon 
the log in an attitude of calm and ladylike despair, which would have 
been infinitely amusing, had not the occasion been so truly a fearful 
one. Luckily for our nerves, a benevolent individual, taking pity upon 
our loneliness, came and told us what had happened. 

It seems that an Englishman, the owner of a house of the vilest de- 
scription, a person, who is said to have been the primary cause of all 
the troubles of the day, attempted to force his way through the line of 
armed men which had been formed at each side of the street. The 
guard very properly refused to let him pass. In his drunken fury, he 
tried to wrest a gun from one of them, which being accidentily dis- 
charged in the struggle, inflicted a severe wound upon a Mr. Oxley, 
and shattered in the most dreadful manner the thigh of Sefior Pizarro, 
a man of high birth and breeding, a portezo of Buenos Ayres. This 
frightful accident recalled the people to their senses, and they began to 
act a little less like madmen, than they had previously done. They 
elected a Vigilance Committee, and authorized persons to go to the 
Junction and arrest the suspected Spaniards. 

The first act of the Committee was to try a Mejicana, who had been 
foremost in the fray. She has always worn male attire, and on this 
occasion, armed with a pair of pistols, she fought like a very fury. 
Luckily, inexperienced in the use of fire-arms, she wounded no one. 
She was sentenced to leave the Bar by day-light, a perfectly just 
decision, for there is no doubt that she is a regular little demon. 
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Some went so far as to say, she ought to be hung, for she was the zndi- 
rect cause of the fight. You see always, it is the old, cowardly excuse 
of Adam in Paradise: ‘The woman tempted me, and I did eat.” As 
if the poor, frail head, once so pure and beautiful, had not sin enough 
of its own, dragging it forever downward, without being made to 
answer for the wrong-doing of a whole community of men. 

The next day, the Committee tried five or six Spaniards, who were 
proven to have been the ringleaders in the Sabbath-day riot. Two of 
them were sentenced to be whipped, the remainder to leave the Bar 
that evening ; the property of all to be confiscated to the use of the 
wounded persons. Oh Mary! imagine my anguish when I heard the 
first blow fall upon those wretched men. I had never thought that I 
should be compelled to hear such fearful sounds, and, although I im- 
mediately buried my head in a shawl, nothing can efface from memory 
the disgust and horror of that moment. I had heard of such things, 
but heretofore had not realized, that in the nineteenth century, men 
could be beaten like dogs, much less that other men, not only could 
sentence such barbarism, but could actually stand by and see their own 
manhood degraded in such disgraceful manner. One of these unhappy 
persons was a very gentlemanly young Spaniard, who implored for 
death in the most moving terms. He appealed to his judges in the 
most eloquent manner—as gentlemen, as men of honor ; representing 
to them that to be deprived of life, was nothing in comparison with the 
never-to-be-effaced stain of the vilest convict’s punishment—to which 
they had sentenced him. Finding all his entreaties disregarded, he 
swore a most solemn oath, that he would murder every American that 
he should chance to meet alone, and as he is a man of the most daunt- 
less courage, and rendered desperate by a burning sense of disgrace, 
which will cease only with his life, he will doubtless keep his word. 

Although in my very humble opinion and in that of others more 
competent to judge of such matters than myself, these sentences were 
unnecessarily severe, yet so great was the rage and excitement of the 
crowd, that the Vigilance Committee could do no less. The mass of 
the mob demanded fiercely the death of the prisoners, and it was evi- 
dent that many of the Committee took side with the people. I shall 
never forget how horror-struck I was (bombastic as it now sounds) at 
hearing no less a personage than the Whig candidate for representa- 
tive say, “that the condemned had better fly for their lives, for 
the Avenger of Blood was on their tracks!” I am happy to 
say, that said very worthy, but sanguinary individual, “The Avenger 
of Blood!” represented in this case by some half dozen gambling row- 
dies, either changed his mind or lost scent of his prey; for the 
intended victims slept about two miles up the hill, quite peacefully 
until morning. , 

The following facts, elicited upon the trial, throw light upon this 
unhappy affair: Seven miners from Old Spain, enraged at the cruel 
treatment which their countrymen had received on the “ Fourth,” and 
at the illiberal cry of “Down with the Spaniard,” had united for the 
purpose of taking revenge on seven Americans whom they believed to 
be the originators of their insults. All well armed, they came from 
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the Junction, where they were residing at the time, intending to chal- 
lenge each one his man, and in fair fight, compel their insolent aggres- 
sors to answer for the arrogance which they had exhibited more than 
once towards the Spanish race. Their first move on arriving at Indian 
Bar was to go and dine at the Humboldt, where they drank a most 
enormous quantity of champagne and claret. Afterwards, they pro- 
ceeded to the house of the Englishman, whose brutal carelessness 
caused the accident which wounded Pizarro and Oxley, when one of 
them commenced a playful conversation with one of his country- 
women. This enraged the Englishman, who instantly struck the Span- 
iard a violent blow, and ejected him from the shanty. Thereupon 
ensued a spirited fight, which, through the exertion of a gentleman 
from Chili, a favorite with both nations, ended without bloodshed. 
This person knew nothing of the intended duel, or he might have pre- 
vented, by his wise counsels, what followed. Not suspecting for a 
moment anything of the kind, he went to Rich Bar. Soon after he 
left, Tom Somers, who is said always to have been a dangerous person 
when in liquor, without any apparent provocation, struck Domingo, 
(one of the original seven) a violent blow, which nearly felled him to 
the earth. The latter, a man of “dark antecedents” and the most 
reckless character, mad with wine, rage and revenge, without an in- 
stant’s pause, drew his knife and inflicted a fatal wound upon his 
insulter. ‘Thereupon followed the chapter of accidents which I have 
related. 

On Tuesday following the fatal Sabbath, a man brought the news of 
the murder of a Mr. Bacon, a person well known on the river, who 
kept a ranch about twelve miles from Rich Bar. He was killed for 
his money, by his servant, a negro, who not three months ago was our 
own cook. He was the last one anybody would have suspected capa- 
ble of such an act. 

A party of men, appointed by the Vigilance Committee, left the 
Bar immediately in search of him. The miserable wretch was appre- 
hended in Sacramento and part of the gold found upon his person. 
On the following Sunday he was brought in chains to Rich Bar. 
After a trial by the miners, he was sentenced to be hung at four 
o’clock in the evening. All efforts to make him confess proved futile. 
He said, very truly, that whether innocent or guilty, they would hang 
him ; and so he “died and made no sign,” with a calin indifference, as 
the novelists say, “worthy of a better cause.” The dreadful crime 
and death of “Josh,” who having been an excellent cook, and very 
neat and respectful, was a favorite servant with us, added to the un- 
happiness which you can easily imagine that I was suffering under all 
these horrors. 

On Saturday evening about eight o’clock, as we sat quietly convers- 
ing with the two ladies from the hill—who, by the way, we found very 
agreeable additions to our society, hitherto composed entirely of gen- 
tiemen—we were startled by the loud shouting, and rushing close by 
the door of the cabin, which stood open, of three or four hundred men. 
Of course, we feminines, with nerves somewhat shattered from the 
events of the past week, were greatly alarmed. 
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We were soon informed that Henry Cook, vice “ Josh” had, in a fit 
of delirium tremens, cut his throat from ear to ear. The poor wretch 
was alone when he committed the desperate deed, and in his madness, 
throwing the bloody razor upon the ground, he ran part of the way up 
the hill. Here he was found almost senseless, and brought back to 
the Humboldt, where he was very nearly the cause of hanging poor 
“ Paganini Ned ”—who returned a few weeks since from the valley,— 
for his first act on recovering himself, was to accuse that culinary indi- 
vidual of having attempted to murder him. The mob were for hang- 
ing one poor “ Vattel” without judge or jury, and it was only through 
the most strenuous exertions of his friends, that the life of this illus- 
trious person was saved. Poor Ned! it was forty-eight hours before 
his cork-screws returned to their original graceful curl; he threatens 
to leave us to our barbarism and no longer to waste his culinary 
talents upon an ungrateful and inappreciative people. He has sworn 
“war to the knife” against Henry, who was formerly his most intimate 
friend, as nothing can persuade him that the accusation did not pro- 
ceed from the purest malice on the part of the suicide. 

Their majesties the mob, with that beautiful consistency which usu- 
ally distinguishes those august individuals, insisted upon shooting 
poor Harry—for said they, and the reasoning is remarkably conclusive 
and clear, ‘‘a man so hardened as to raise his hand against his own 
life, will never hesitate to murder another!” They almost mobbed 
F. for binding up the wounds of the unfortunate wretch and for say- 
ing that it was possible he might live. At last, however, they com- 
promised the matter, by determining, that if Henry should recover, he 
should leave the Bar immediately. Neither contingency will probably 
take place, as it will be almost a miracle if he survives. 

On the day following the attempted suicide, which was Sunday, 
nothing more exciting happened than a fight and the half-drowning of 
a drunken individual in the river, just in front of the Humboldt. 

On Sunday last, the thigh of Sefior Pizarro was amputated ; but 
alas, without success. He had been sick for many months with 
chronic dysentery, which after the operation returned with great vio- 
lence, and he died at two o’clock on Monday morning with the same 
calm and lofty resignation which had distinguished him during his ill- 
ness. When first wounded, believing his case hopeless, he had deci- 
dedly refused to submit to amputation, but as time wore on he was 
persuaded to take this one chance for his life, for the sake of his 
daughter, a young girl of fifteen, at present at school in a convent in 
Chili, whom his death leaves without any near relation. I saw him 
several times during his illness, and it was melancholy indeed, to hear 
him talk of his motherless girl who, I have been told, is extremely 
beautiful, talented and accomplished. 

The state of society here has never been so bad as since the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Vigilance. The rowdies have formed them- 
selves into a company called the ‘ Moguls,” and they parade the streets 
all night, howling, shouting, breaking into houses, taking wearied 
miners out of their beds and throwing them into the river, and in 
short, “murdering sleep,” in the most remorseless manner. Nearly 
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every night they build bonfires fearfully near some rag shanty, thus 
endangering the lives, (or I should rather say the property—for as it 
is impossible to sleep, lives are emphatically safe) of the whole com- 
munity. They retire about five o’clock in the morning ; previously to 
this blessed event posting notices to that effect, and that they will 
throw any one who may disturb them into the river. I am nearly 
worn out for want of rest, for truly they “ make night hideous” with 
their fearful uproar. Mr. O——, who still lies dangerously ill from 
the wound received, on what we call the “fatal Sunday,” complains 
bitterly of the disturbance ; and when poor Pizarro was dying, and 
one of his friends gently requested that they would be quict for half 
an hour and permit the soul of the sufferer to pass in peace, they only 
laughed and yelled and hooted louder than ever, in the presence of the 
departing spirit, for the tenerhent in which he lay, being composed of 
green boughs only, could of course shut out no sounds. Without doubt 
if the “ Moguls” had been sober, they would never have been guilty 
of such horrible barbarity as to compel the thoughts of a dying man 
to mingle with curses and blasphemies ; but alas! they were intoxica- 
ted, and may God forgive them, unhappy ones, for they knew not what 
they did. The poor, exhausted miners, for even well people cannot 
sleep in such a pandemonium, grumble and complain, but they— 
although far outnumbering the rioters—are too timid to resist. All 
say “It is shameful ; something ought to be done ; something must be 
done,” ete. and in the mean time the rioters triumph. You will won- 
der that the Committee of Vigilance does not interfere ; it is said that 
some of that very Committee are the ringleaders among the ‘“ Mo- 
ls.” 

I believe I have related to you everything but the duel—and I will 
make the recital of this as short as possible, for I am sick of these sad 
subjects, and doubt not but you are the same. It took place on Tues- 
day morning at eight o’clock, on Missouri Bar, when and where that 
same Englishman who has figured so largely in my letter, shot his best 
friend. The duelists were surrounded by a large crowd, I have 
been told, foremost among which stood the Committee of Vigilance ! 
The man who received his dear friend’s fatal shot, was one of the most 
quiet and peaceable citizens on the Bar. He lived about ten minutes 
after he was wounded. He was from Ipswich, England, and only 
twenty-five years of age, when his own high passions snatched him 
from life. In justice to his opponent, it must be said, that he would 
willingly have retired after the first shots had been exchanged, but 
poor Billy Leggett, as he was familiarly called, insisted upon having 
the distance between them shortened, and continuing the duel until 
one of them had fallen. 

There, my dear M., have I not fulfilled my promise of giving you a 
dish of horrors? And only think of such a shrinking, timid, frail 
thing, as I used to be “long time ago,” not only living right in the 
midst of them, but almost compelled to hear if not see the whole. I 
think that I may without vanity affirm, that I have “seen the elephant.” 
“Did you see his tail?” asks innocent Ada J., in her mother’s letter. 
Yes, sweet Ada, the “entire Animal” has been exhibited to my view. 
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“ But you must remember, that this is California,” as the new comers 
are so fond of informing ws! who consider ourselves “ one of the oldest 
inhabitants” of the golden State. 

And now dear M., A Dios. Be thankful that you are living in the 
beautiful quiet of beautiful A., and give up “ hankering arter” (as you 
know what dear creature says—) California, for believe me, this coarse, 
barbarous life would suit you, even less than it does your sister. 


THE WORLD IS BEAUTIFUL. 


SY ¢. 
Tue world is beautifal! I care not if 
Cold speculators call its gladness, grief, 
Its pleasant shining valleys, vales of tears,— 
Their dogmas cannot alter my belief. 


The world is beautiful! would I could see 
It traveling with her sister orbs of light, 
And hear the rushing of its ponderous form 
Swift coursing in its never ending flight. 


The world is beautiful! though I am blind 
Unto its radiant track through arching space, 
And cannot hear the music of its march, 
Nor look from Heaven upon its sparkling face. 


The world is beautiful! for it was made 

By One who fashioned all things for the best, 
And symmetry and fitness gave to all, 

From ocean's basin to a linnet’s nest. 


The world is beautiful! and even man, 
Though fallen from the splendor of his birth, 
~~ see its charms, and with a sinless heart 
njoy the pleasures God has giv’n to Earth, 





TO J. M. R. 


a — 
BY NETSAM. 


As surps, night-sailing o’er the summer sea, 
Leave starry pathways on the restless waves, 
So on my heart, which beating restlessly, 
Longingly waits the happiness it craves, 
Thy memory passing oft, fair paths has made, 
Starred with bright hopes, which cannot dim ner fade. 


And thus upon my sight I see thee rise, 
Embodiment of all my life's young dreams ; 
I read the meaning in thy dark’ning eyes; 
I know thy thoughts, as pure as mountain streams, 
In which the miner seeks with eager ie 
And finds in golden sands the wished-for prize. 


The prize I strive for, thou; do fair dreams fade 
As pe | I climb Nevada's side; 
Or faint with toil, with rocker and with spade, 
I search within the golden river's tide ; 
I hear thy voice, my strength springs up anew, 
Home lies befure me, home—our home and thou. 











SCIENTIFIC. 


ON THE GROOVING AND POLISHING OF HARD ROCKS AND MIN- 
ERALS BY DRY SAND.* 


BY WILLIAM P. BLAKE, U. 8 GEOLOGIST. 


THE phenomena, about to be described, were observed in the pass of San Ber- 
nardino, (California,) in 1853. This pass is one of the principal breaks through 
the southern prolongation of the Sierra Nevada, and connects the Pacific slope 
with the broad and low interior plain of the Colorado Desert. It is bounded on 
each side by high mountains; the peak of San Bernardino rising on the north to 
the hight of about 8,500 feet, and San Gorgonio, on the south to about 7,000. The 
elevation of the summit level is 2,808 feet above the Pacific, and the width of the 
gap at that point is about two miles; from this the ground slopes each way very 
gradually, the grade or descent on the east, for about twenty-eight miles, being on 
an average sixty-nine feet per mile. 

On this eastern declivity of the pass—the side turned towards the desert, the 
granite and associate rocks, which form the sharp peak of San Gorgonio, extend 
down to the valley of the pass in a succession of sharp ridges, which being devoid 
of soil and of vegetation stand out in bold and rugged outlines against the clear, 
unclouded sky of that desert region. 

It was on these projecting spurs of San Gorgonio, that the phenomena of groov- 
ing were seen. The whole surface of the granite, over broad spaces, was cut into 
long and perfectly parallel grooves and little furrows, and every portion of it was 
beautifully smoothed, and though very uneven, had a fine polish. 

For a moment, it was impossible to realize the cause of all this abrasion—per- 
formed in a manner so peculiar; the action of glaciers and drift was thought of in 
succession; but the appearance of the surface was so entirely different from that 
of rocks, which have been acted on by these agents, that I could not regard them 
as the cause. While contemplating these curious effects, the solution of the prob- 
lem was presented, The wind was blowing very hard, and carried with it numer- 
ous little grains of sand. When I stooped down and glanced over the surface of 
the rocks, I saw that they were enveloped in an atmosphere of moving sand, 
which was passing over and accumulating in deep banks and drifts on the lee side 

* Communicated to the California Academy of Natural Sciences, by W. P. Buakeg, and read 


at the Meeting of June 15, 1855, by Dr. C. F. Winstow. 


+ A brief notice of these phenomena is given in the writer's Preliminary Geological Report, 
accompanying the Report of Lieut. R. 8. WILLIAMSON, of a reconnoissance in California. (House 
Doe. 129, p. 27; Washington, 1855.) 
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of the point. Grains of sand were thus pouring over the rocks in countless myriads, 
under the influence of the powerful current of air, which seems to sweep constantly 
through this pass from the ocean to the interior. 

Wherever I turned my eyes—on the horizontal tables of rock, or on the vertical 
faces turned to the wind—the effects of the sand were visible; there was not a 
point untouched; the grains had engraved their track on every stone. Even quartz 
was cut away and polished; garnets and tourmalin were also cut, and left with 
polished surfaces. Masses of limestone looked as if they had been partly dis- 
solved, and resembled specimens of rock-salt that have been allowed to deliquesce 
in moist air. These minerals were unequally abraded, and in the order of their 
hardness; the wear upon the feldspar of the granite being the most rapid, and the 
garnets being affected least. Whenever a garnet or a lump of quartz was imbedded 
in compact feldspar and favorably presented to the action of the sand, the feldspar 
was cut away around the hard mineral, which was thus left standing in relief above 
the general surface. A portion, however, of the feldspar, on the lee-side of the 
garnets, being protected from the action of the sand by the superior hardness of 
the gem, also stood out in relief, forming an elevated string, osar-like, under 
their lee. 

When the surface of the rock acted on was vertical and charged with garnets, a 
very peculiar result was produced; the garnets were left standing in relief mounted 
on the end of a long pedicle of feldspar, which had been protected from action 
while the surrounding parts were cut away. These little needles of feldspar tipped 
with garnets, stood out from the body of the rock in horizontal lines—pointing like 
jeweled fingers in the direction of the prevailing wind. 

They form in reality a perfect index of the wind's direction, recording it with as 
much accuracy as do the oak trees in the region about San Francisco, where they 
are all bent from the perpendicular in one direction, or in some places lie trailed 
along the ground. All these little fingers of stone pointed westward, in the direc- 
tion of the valley of the pass, to which the wind conforms. We experienced this 
wind before reaching the point of rocks, and the sand-drifts; it blew with great 
force, and seemed to be a great air-current, as uniform in its direction. and action, 
as the great currents of the sea. It flows into the interior with singular persist- 
ence and velocity, sweeping down over the slope of the pass, not in fitful gusts 
and eddying whirls, but with a constant uniformity of motion unlike any of the 
winds of our Atlantic sea-board, or of the plains. 

The pass would, in fact, appear to be a great draught-channel, or chimney, to the 
interior, through which the air rushes inland from the cool sea, to supply the 
vacuum caused by the ascent of a column of heated air from the parched surface 
of the Great Desert. This pass is the only break of any magnitude in the moun- 
tain chain for a long distance, and as an air-channel, holds the same relation to the 
Colorado Desert as is sustained by the Golden Gate at San Francisco, to the broad 
interior valleys of the Sacramento and San Joaquin. 

The effects of driving sand are not confined to the pass; they may be seen on 
all parts of the desert where there are any hard rocks or minerals to be acted 
upon. On the upper plain, north of the sand hills, where steady and high winds 
prevail, and the surface is paved with pebbles of various colors, the latter are all 
polished to such a degree that they glisten in the sun’s rays, and seemed to be 
formed by art. The polish is not like that produced by the lapidary, but looks 
more like lacquered ware, or as if the pebbles had been oiled or varnished. 
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On the lower parts of the desert, or wherever there is a specimen of silicified 
wood, the sand has registered its action. It seems to have been ceaselessly at 
work, and when no obstacle was encountered on which wear and abrasion could 
be effected, the grains have acted on each other, and by constantly coming in con- 
tact, have worn away all their little asperities and become almost perfect spheres, 
This form is evident when the sand is examined by a microscope. 

We may regard these results as most interesting examples of the denuding 
power of loose materials transported by currents in a fluid. If we can have a dis- 
tinct abrasion and rectilinear grooving of the hardest rocks and minerals, by the 
mere action of little grains of sand, falling in constant succession and bounding 
along on their surfaces—what may we not expect from the action of pebbles and 
boulders of great size and weight transported by a constant current in the more 
dense fluid, water? We may conclude that long rectilinear furrows of indefinite 
depth may be made by loose materials, and that it is not essential to their forma- 
tion that the rocks and gravel, acting as chisels or gravers, should be pressed down 
by violence, or imbedded in ice, or moved forward en masse under pressure by the 
action of glaciers or stranded icebergs. Wherever, therefore, we find on the sur- 
faces of mountains, not covered by glaciers, grooved and polished surfaces with 
the furrows extending in Jong parallel lines, seeming to indicate the action of a 
former glacier, we should remember the effects which may be produced during a 
long period of time by light and loose materials transported in a current of air; 
and which, consequently, may be produced with greater distinctness and in a dif- 
ferent style, by rocks moved forward in a current of water. The effects produced 
by glaciers, by drift, or moving sand, are doubtless different and peculiar—so dif- 
ferent and characteristic, that the cause may be at once assigned by the experienced 
observer, who can distinguish between them without difficulty. It is, however, 
possible, that after a sand-worn surface, such as has been described, has been for 
ages covered with moist earth, a decomposition of the surface would take place, 
sufficient to remove the polish from the furrows and leave us in doubt as to their 
origin. 

If it were possible, it would be exceedingly interesting to ascertain the length 
of time it has required for the little grains of sand to carve the surface of the 
granite ridge to its present form. How inappreciably small must be the effect pro- 
duced by a single grain! And yet, by their combined and long-continued action, 
mighty effects are produced. That the action of the grains singly, is not visible, 
is proved to us by the polished surface, for no one grain cuts deeply enough to 
leave a scratch. 

We may say with seeming truth, that here we have “the gnawing of the tooth 
of time.” Ages have doubtless elapsed since this action of the sand began, and 
we cannot tell how deep the abrasion has extended; cubic yards of granite may 
have been cut into dust and driven before the wind over the expanse of the desert. 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


“With news the time’s in labor and brings forth 
Each minute some.” 


June 16, The Democratic Primary Election of Delegates to the Democratic 
Convention took place, in the course of which the singular discovery was made 
that there were more votes polled in this city in many of the wards than in the 
late municipal election. The same election held in Sacramento resulted in the 
entire success of the “ Biglerites’’ and in Nevada four Know-Nothing Democrats 
were elected. . . . A meeting of Settlers was held at Musical Hall. Judge Suth- 
erland presided. John A. Lent, who had been appointed a committee to wait 
upon Palmer, Cook & Co., and ascertain upon what terms they would compromise 
or quitclaim the interest claimed by them under the “ Bolton Grant,” read a letter 
from William Lippincott, Esq., in which he stated that the J. R. Bolton Claim was 
held by an association of gentlemen in Philadelphia, the deed for which was in 
the name of three Trustees, from whom he held a full power of attorney, but that 
he declined making any specific terms for compromise, preferring to await the action 
of the Courts or until the views of those he represented should be received. The 
meeting was afterwards addressed by Judge Brosnan and other gentlemen, and a 
series of resolutions passed having in view the promotion of the interests of the 
Settlers. A committee was appointed to carry out the resolutions, and the meet- 
ing adjourned to the 28th instant. . . . Mr. Robert Cushing was arrested and held 
to bail for being engaged in an election affray at the Sixth Ward polls, and for 
exchanging several pistol shots with a man named James Casey. . . . The P. M. 
8. S. Golden Gate left for Panama, carrying treasure to the value of $1,101,858 04, 
and the Nicaragua Steamer Sierra Nevada for San Juan, with treasure to the value 
of $828,972 94. 

June 17. The anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill passed off with- 
out any manifestation except that of Captain Hoxie, of the clipper-ship Phoenix, 
who, to its and his own honor, fired a salute of thirteen guns. . . . A fire broke 
out in an unoccupied frame building on the north side of Sacramento Street, be- 
tween Kearny and Dupont, but was extinguished before it had caused much dam- 
age. . . . An application was filed in the Twelfth District Court for an order for 
the arrest of Daniel D. Page, on the plea that he was intending to leave the State 
with a view to defraud his creditors, but the order was not issued until after Mr. 
Page had departed on the Sierra Nevada. . . . In the Superior Court, Mr. Argenti 
made a motion to dismiss the suit of Felix Argenti vs. The City of San Fran- 
cisco which was set down for argument. 

June 18. Professor Risley with his son, the infant prodigy, and the celebrated 
gymnast Mons. D’Evani made their first appearance at the Metropolitan Theater. 
. . . Green, the driver of the team by which Mr. Derby was run over and killed, 
was examined by the Recorder and held for trial on the charge of manslaughter, 
subject to indictment by the Grand Jury. . . . The Howard Fire Company No. 3 
embarked on board the Bragdon on an excursion to Stockton. . . . A Festival 
was given by C. Hathaway, Esq., on board the Flying Cloud, at which Captain 
Cressy presided. General Wool and Staff, many prominent merchants, and sev- 
eral members of the Press were among the invited guests. It was characterized 
by the greatest hilarity and called forth many good wishes for a speedy passage 
for the ship then about to depart for the China Seas. 

June 19. The Pennsylvania Engine Company No. 12 stored their engine until 
it should receive an appropriation from the city for the repairing of certain injuries 
received during the late fire on Jackson Street. . . . Messrs. Maynard, Davidson, 
Piper and Story tendered their resignation as Aldermen, with a view, it is sup- 
posed, to avoid countenancing by their presence any rascality that might be 
attempted in the last days of the Council. . . . In the Board of Assistant Alder- 
men the “ Van Ness Ordinance,” with certain amendments made by Mr. Cushman 
was passed. . . . A number of shareholders of the Metropolitan Homestead Asso- 
ciation met in the Metropolitan Theater to learn the result of the drawing. A 
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committee was chosen who were placed in possession of the duplicate tickets as 
received from the printer in packages purporting to contain one thousand tickets 
each. A proposition being made to count them, the package was found to fall 
short thirty-three tickets. A good deal of dissatisfaction being expressed, Mr. 
Barbeau, the proprietor, attributed the deficiency to a mistake of the printer and 
proposed that the shareholders should appoint six of their number a committee to 
get up an entire new set of tickets, which proposition was finally carried and the 
meeting adjourned. 

June 20. A great trotting match for $2,000 came off at Sacramento between 
the racers Lady Jane and Lady Vernon, which was won by the latter—she making 
the first mile heat in 2 31, and the second in 2 37... . A fire broke out in Oak- 
land and destroyed property to the value of $15,000, among which was a distillery 
owned by Messrs. Camp & Eggert. . . . The clipper-ship Dashing Wave arrived 
from Boston, bringing a number of locomotive engines and railroad cars, to be 
used on the Sacramento Valley Railroad. A State Temperance Convention met 
at Sacramento; General John A. Wilson was elected President and James Church- 
man Vice President. Over a hundred delegates were present. 

June 21. All the lands within the corporate limits of the City of San Francisco 
above the natural high water mark of the Bay were entered as United States lands 
in trust for the several use and benetit of the occupants or possessors thereof 
according to the provisions of the ordinance of the Common Council, passed and 
approved on the 20th ult. . . . The Howards returned by the Bragdon from Stock- 
ton, were met at the wharf by other fire companies by whom they were escorted 
to their engine-house. . . . A number of bonfires were lighted upon the hills in 
the vicinity of the city in honor of the passage of the ‘“‘ Van Ness Ordinance.” . 
The steamship America set sail for Puget Sound, en route for Steilacoom, Wash- 
ington Territory, carrying a detachment of United States troops—in number, one 
hundred and ninety-three, under the command of Major Prince. 

June 22. A committee of medical gentlemen met by invitation upon the stage 
of the Metropolitan Theater to examine more closely the extraordinary feats of 
Mons. D’Evani. The examination was perfectly satisfactory, and the faculty pre- 
sent signed a certificate “that the feats of Mons. D'Evani were performed solely 
by his extraordinary flexibility and the control he possesses over his muscles, and 
that he receives no adventitious aid.” 

June 23. The injunction to restrain the Board of Supervisors from purchasing 
the property in the rear of the City Hall, was finally issued from the Superior 
Court on the complaint of Mr. Joseph Rassette. ... The drawing of Prizes in 
the Metropolitan Homestead Association took place at the Metropolitan Theater. 
... A large meeting of the Settlers was held at Musical Hall. W. I. Show 
was chosen President of the meeting, and a series of propositions were adopted 
as the basis on which to form a platform during the ensuing election. . . . A Ger- 
man named Umbsen, the keeper of a grocery store on the corner of Kearny and 
Charles streets, was shot by a grocer named Lohe, while the latter was laboring 
under a fit of insanity. Lohe was immediately taken in charge by the Police and 
conveyed to the Station House. . . . The celebrated mammoth Ox “ Eclipse,” was 
sold at auction by Messrs. Wainwright & Co. for the sum of $525. The weight of 
the animal is stated to be 4,000 pounds. 

June 24, As Mrs. Casey was quietly wending her way to church, she was 
attacked by an infuriated Bull, and so severely injured that for some time her life 
was despaired of. In the excitement of the moment, the vaqueros of the herd to 
which the Bull belonged made their escape, and with their cattle eluded the vigi- 
lance of the Police. 

June 25. In the matter of I. C. Woods vs, his Creditors, before the Fourth District 
Court, an order was entered directing the Sheriff to pay over to Felix Tracy and 
others, judgment creditors, the balance of the moneys and funds in his hands, 
arising from sales of any property of I. C. Woods, by virtue of executions on judg- 
ments; also an order authorizing the assignees to sell at public auction all the real 
estate surrendered by Woods. . . . Messrs. Trench and Baker of the Metropolitan, 
McGuire, Horn and Smith of the San Francisco Hall, and Dunlap and Dowling of 
the American, were arrested on a charge of violating the Statute, passed at the 
recent session of the Legislature, relating to Sunday Theatricals, . . . The mining 
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village of Angel’s Camp was almost entirely destroyed by fire; the loss was esti- 
mated at $40,000. . . . The Howard Engine Company met at their House, and 

da series of resolutions complimentary to the hospitable treatment which 
they had received from the citizens of Stockton, during their late visit to that city. 

June 27. In the U.S. District Court, before Judges Hoffman and McAllister, 
the decision of the U. 8. Supreme Court in the Fremont case, was declared to be 
applicable to all grants made under the colonization laws, and a motion made to 
modify the decree in the Fremont case was denied. . . . The Board of Assistant 
Aldermen adjourned sine die. . . . The Democratic State Convention commenced 
its session at Sacramento; Col. Fairfax, of Yuba, was chosen Chairman. . . . The 
report of W. G. Wood, the Referee appointed to examine the accounts of Mr. A. 
A. Cohen, Receiver of Adams & Co., was filed in the Fourth District Court and 
confirmed; but on motion of Messrs. Halleck, Peachy and Billings, an order was 
entered against Mr. Cohen, to show cause why his accounts should not be opened, 
and he be held liable on his official bond on a charge that the accounts were 
incorrect. 

June 28. A man named Henry Williams was found guilty of vagrancy under 
the Statute, and sentenced to imprisonment for ninety days. ... An Ocean Penny 
Post Company advertised to carry letters to any part of the United States, or of 
the State of California, for the low price of five cents each. . . . The Board of 
Aldermen adjourned to meet at the call of the President. . . . The Democratic 
State Convention commenced balloting for Governor—John. Bigler received 128 
votes, and Milton S. Latham 115, the number necessary for election being 143. 

June 29. The steamship Columbia arrived from Oregon, bringing news of the 
burning of the steamship America, at Crescent City, while on her way to Puget 
Sound, having on board a Company of U. 8. Infantry, under the command of Major 
Prince. The cargo and soldiers were landed at Crescent City ; no lives lost. The 
loss was estimated at $140,000; no insurance. . . . Hon. John Bigler was re-nom- 
inated for Governor, and Samuel Purdy for Lieut. Governor, by the Democratic 
State Convention. Mr. Charles Bryan, of Yuba, was nominated for Judge of the 
Supreme Court for the long term, and Hon. Myron Norton, of Los Angeles, for the 
short term. 

July 1. A fire broke out in Sacramento, which destroyed property to the value 
of $10,000; man named Kelly was arrested on suspicion of being the incendiary. 
. .. A fire occurred near the corner of Sacramento Street and Waverly Place, 
which destroyed property of the value of $15,000, and a baker, named Herman 
Breven, was arrested on suspicion of being the incendiary. . . . City Marshal 
North was presented with a gold medallion Badge of office, by a number of his 
friends. . . . The Democratic State Convention nominated G. H. Crossette, of the 
Butte Record, State Printer. It also nominated a State Central Committee, of waich 
B. F. Washington was Chairman; and Col. W. H. Bell, of San Francisco, Mr. 
Asten, of Placer, and Mr. C. F. Powell, of Stockton, for State Prison Directors. 
. . » The Board of County Supervisors adjourned to meet at the call of the Presi- 
dent. 

July 2. The Lafayette Hook & Ladder Company paraded through the streets 
with their new Truck, and afterwards proceeded to the Mission Dolores, where 
they were entertained by the Rough Diamond Co. No. 13. . . . The new Common 
Council was organized. . . . The U. 8. Circuit Court, Judge McAllister, was regu- 
larly opened for the first time, in the room of the U. 8. District Court. . . . Judge 
Hager took his seat as Judge of the Fourth District Court. 

July 3. His Honor Mayor Van Ness assumed the jurisdiction of the Court for- 
merly presided over by the Recorder. . . . Mr. J. L. Barbeau, Proprietor of the 
Metropolitan Homestead Association Raffle, was arrested on a charge of obtaining 
money under false pretences. It was alleged that the holders of drawn numbers 
were unable to gain possession of the buildings, announced as Prizes in the Raffle. 
. . . The Confidence Engine Co. No. 5, of Sacramento, and Yuba No. 2, of Marys- i 
ville, arrived by the Sacramento Boat. They were received by the Fire Companies I 
of the city, and marched through the streets in procession. . . . A fire occurred in 
Sacramento, destroying property of the value of $40,000. V 

July 4. A large fire occurred, which destroyed property of the value of $75,000. k 
Itcommenced near the corner of Bush and Kearny streets, and consumed nearly fi 
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half the block bounded by Kearny, Bush, Pine and Montgomery. . . . A Regatta 
took place between the Yachts Jerry Bryant, David Scannel, Flying Cloud, Mis- 
chief, and Rattler. They sailed around a stake boat, anchored off Hunter's Point, 
then around one off Goat Island, then to one off Fort Point, and then back to Val- 
lejo Street wharf. The Flying Cloud came in ahead. The David Scannel capsized 
when opposite Meiggs’ wharf, but her passengers were rescued. The Jerry Bryant 
ran on the Tonquin Shoal, capsized, and her Captain, Perkins, a very estimable 
man, was drowned. ... The day, the seventy-ninth anniversary of American 
Independence, was celebrated in the following manner: There was a National 
salute by the Artillery at day-break. The Military were reviewed upon the Plaza 
by Gen. Wool and Maj. Gen. J. A. Sutter and Staff, and also on Market Street, 
near the junction of Montgomery. A collation was given by the Military to the 
Firemen in the Polka Saloon. A Fete Champetre, under the direction of George 
Loder, was held at Russ’ Gardens. A dinner was given at the Oriental Hotel by 
Maj. Gen. J. A. Sutter, at which Gen. Wool and other distinguished persons were 
invited guests. A grand complimentary dinner at the Rassette House, by the Fire 
Companies of San Francisco to the Fire Companies of Sacramento and Marysville, 
at which Gov. Bigler and Lieut. Gov. Purdy, and other distinguished persons were 
present. There were brilliant performances at all the Theaters. Fireworks by 
Winn, from his new Union Saloon on the Plaza; and a Ball at the Pickwick and 
Assembly Rooms. 

July 5. In the case of Argenti vs. The City, the motion for a discontinuance that 
the suit was an Equity suit, and therefore did not come within the jurisdiction of 
the Superior Court, was denied by Judge Shattuck. . . . The Common Council met 
in Joint Convention, and listened to the Inaugural Address of Mayor Van Ness. 
. . » The case of Samuel Hermann, Esq., charged with an assault upon the French 
Consul, Mr. Patrick Dillon, was argued before the Recorder. 

July 6. Samuel Hermann, Esq., was fined $25 for striking Consul Dillon... . 
The Sacramento Firemen and their friends were sumptuously entertained by M. L. 
Winn, at his Saloon on the Plaza, after which the Firemen departed on the Sacra- 
mento boat for Sacramento. . . . The California Guard, Capt. Johns, fired a num- 
ber of guns from Meiggs’ wharf, in the hope of raising the body of Capt. Perkins, 
drowned by the capsizing of the Jerry Bryant on the 4th inst. . . . A small tene- 
ment on Telegraph Hill, occupied by a Mrs. Laughlin, caught fire and was burned 
to the ground. . . . A large meeting of citizens was held at the corner of Com- 
mercial and Montgomery streets, to devise means for a reduction of the present 
Gas rates, as charged by the San Francisco Gas Company. 

July 7. An injunction was filed in the Superior Court against Henry Haskell, 
for refusing to surrender his office and books and papers to Jas. McMinn, recently 
elected Clerk of the Superior Court in the Charter Election. Mr. Haskell based 
his refusal on the ground that the term for which he had been elected did not 
expire until October 15, 1855. The case was dismissed from the Superior Court, 
and appealed to the Supreme Court. . . . The Society of California Pioneers elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: President—Dr. 8. R. Harris; Vice 
Presidents—H. J. Ellis, John Middleton and O. P. Sutton, of San Francisco, Jacob 
P. Lease, Monterey, C. F. Ryland, Santa Clara, Geo. Yount, Napa, C. R. Johnson, 
Los Angeles, Gen. John A. Sutter, Sutter, H. L. Ford, Colusi, P. B. Cornwall, Sac- 
ramento, W. A. Richardson, Marin, Lieut. Gov. Samel Purdy, San Joaquin, N. B. 
Smith, Contra Costa, P. B. Carillo, Santa Barbara, and W. Blackburn, Santa Cruz; 
Treasurer—G. B. Post; Secretary—Asa B. Perkins; Board of Directors—Wm. F. 
Sherman, Samuel Brannan, L. R. Lull, Jacob Shew, D. B. Storer, Dr. A. B. Stout 
and Wm. C. Hoff. . 

July 9. Alderman Slocumb was elected President, and Ross A. Fish Clerk, of 
the Board of Aldermen, and Henry J. Wells President, and Robert C. Page Clerk, 
of the Board of Assistant Aldermen. Mr. Wells made a very neat and appropriate 
inaugural address. A frame building on Pacific Street, near Montgomery, was 
partially consumed by fire. 

July 10. The claim of B. R. Buckelew to Punte de San Quentin, Marin County, 
was confirmed by the U. 8. Land Commissioners. The claim embraced two square 
leagues, including the State Prison lands. . . . George Landrum was tried and 
found not guilty of the murder of Wm. Bay, on the 28th of January last... . Mr. 
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J. L. Barbeau, of the Metropolitan Homestead Association, was acquitted of the 
charge of obtaining money under false pretences. . . . Two persons, named Slack 
and Thornton, were shot while attempting to board the British ship Nazarene, for 
the purpose, it was supposed, of decoying some of her crew ashore. ... The 
Ladies Protection and Relief Association celebrated their second ayniversary. By 
a report of the Treasurer it appeared that since July 11, 1854, they had expended 
a loan of $2,159 77, and had a balance on hand of $251 53. A donation of $1,000 
was received from C, K. Garrison, Esq. 

July 11. Mr. Edward Vischer filed his petition for the benefit of the Insolvent 
Act. His liabilities were set down at $192,056 96, and assets at $194,595 79. 
. . . The body of Capt. Perkins was found in the water near the Presidio. . 
Mr. A. Ross Fish resigned his office as Clerk of the Board of Aldermen. 

July 12. Messrs. Page, Bacon & Co. commenced suit in the Twelfth District 
Court, against I. C. Woods and A, A. Cohen, charging them with having sold the 
plaintiffs at different times, a quantity of gold dust of the Northern mines for that of 
the Southern, and claiming damages to the amount of $400,000. A warrant was 
issued for the arrest of the accused, and the bail fixed at $240,000... . Wm. H. 
Stevens was elected Clerk of the Board of Aldermen, vice Ross A. Fish resigned. 
. . . Madame Anna Bishop commenced a series of Operas at the Metropolitan. . . . 
A judgment was rendered against Marshal North for falsely imprisoning the coach- 
man of J. Hubert Sanders, and assessed damages at $500. 

July 13. Messrs. Cohen and Woods were arrested at the suit of Page, Bacon & 
Co., and gave bonds for their appearance. . . . Fred’k A. Cohen was arrested for 
an assault upon T. W. Park, Esq. The assault was caused by statements said to 
have been made by the latter gentleman regarding A. A. Cohen. . . . Rodman 
Backus was admitted to bail in the sum of $5,000, to await a new trial. 

July 14. A man named Chas. Brown was arrested for committing a violent and 
bloody assault upon a woman, named Mary Wilson, occupying a room on the corner 
of Clay and Pike Streets, . . . The Sierra Nevada arrived, bringing news of the 
death of Achilles Kewen, one of Walker's party, in an engagement against Gen. 
Bochsa, in Nicaragua, The deceased was a brother of E. J. C. Kewen, Esq., of 
this city, and was much respected. . . . Charges of professional treachery were 
brought against T, W. Park, Esq., as the Attorney of Woods & Haskell and Alvin 
Adams. .. . Thirty persons died of Cholera on board the Sierra Nevada during 
her passage from San Juan. 

July 15. A Folks Fest was held at Russ’ Garden, for the benefit of the German 
Benevolent Society. .. . The Hamburg steamer Emilie arrived from Mazatlan, 
via Santa Barbara, the Pioneer of a new line of Steamers between San Blas and 
California. She brought news of the total wreck of the clipper ship Water Witch, 
on the 2d ult., near Mazatlan. . . . The steamer Sea Bird arrived, bringing news 
of a tremendous shock of an Earthquake at Los Angeles on the 10th July... . 
A large meeting of the Democracy was held at Seliuppert’s Saloon, to devise 
means for the preservation of the purity of the Ballot-Box in primary and other 
Elections. Col. J. W. Walton acted as Chairman, and F, Foley, Esq., as Secretary. 
A number of resolutions were passed, expressive of the views and objects of the 
meeting. 

July 16. Mrs. Julia Gould Collins made her first appearance with the Minstrels, 
as Prima Donna, in Burlesque Opera. . . . George H. Wendell was arrested at the 
suit of C. K. Garrison, Esq., on a charge of stealing a box containing $40,000 in 
gold dust, from one of the Nicaragua Steamships at San Juan del Sud, in February 
last. . . . The Uncle Sam left for San Juan, carrying Treasure to the value of 
$940,038 27. 
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GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


PERHAPS you have never seem the following anecdote of the unfortunate Chat- 
terton ; at any rate, it will do no harm to repeat it. He had written a poetical 
essay for The North Briton, which opened with the flourish of “a spirited people 
freeing themselves from unsupportable slavery,” or something of that sort. It was 
accepted by the editor, but on account of the death of the Lord Mayor, was not 
printed. The patriot thus calculated the death of his great patron, viz: 


Lost by his death in this Essay..... peenniiemmnie wean £1 ils. 64 
NN a cicerinaiwanecncasae nerneoesawernwee 22 2%. Od. 
NEN cisco isan asco. atecaseesaerlel 3 88, Od. 

—_--—. 5s. Od, 

RD TRE oe 6.5 ven civencoesiseissisuccececen £3 138. 6d. 


- + + HERE is another, of Dr. Johnson’s “inspired idiot,” which is as good a 
hit upon pretenders as we have seen for many a day. Goldsmith used to say that 
he could play upon the flute as well as any man living, though, in fact, he did not 
understand a single musical character. A friend, who called upon him, one day 
pretended to be much charmed with his performance, and entreated the Doctor to 
repeat the air, that he might write it down. Goldsmith readily consented, and his 
friend scored a few line-staves. The Doctor played on, and the latter continued to 
write rapidly such random notes as any person who had never seen a page of 
music in his life, might easily do. When they had both finished, Goldsmith took 
the paper, looked it over with great attention, said it was entirely correct, and 
added, that if he had not seen him do it, he never could have believed. his friend 
capable of writing short-hand music after him. It can readily be believed that 
Johnson, who was sitting by, shook his burly sides. - - - IN answer to “G.” 
we would remark, that we should be most happy to adopt his suggestion with 
regard to problems in chess, were not the expense of wood cuts a fatal draw- 
back. By the way, the single initial is no longer a matter of inquiry with us. We 
have learned the full name. But as we are not personally acquainted, we must take 
this means of expressing our thanks for many favors. We direct your attention 
to the southern and western journals passim, where it may be gratifying to you to 
learn a number of your contributions to the Pioneer are “going the rounds.” Is 
not the song, “Life hath many Charms for Me,” from Anacreon? We have looked, 
but can’t find it among the few we read lang-syne. - - - “THE extraordinary 
dissipation,” says a friend, “prevalent in California in 1849, has frequently been 
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commented upon.” The causes that led to it, however, are not generally known. 
We present our readers with the following “ Bill of Fare” of one of the principal 
Eating Houses in San Francisco, in the Fall of 1849 and Spring of 1850—an actual 
and bona fide copy of the original now before us—which may throw a little light 
upon the subject : 


GPITS AGISCEISQ, 
(DR UBititette OLY UP AVIAIM, 7 AN 


WARD HOUSE, RUSSEL & MYERS, Proprietors. 


































THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1849. 





Soup 

Ns i see Rulees Pic wewsician Coen dee mean Pemed thy Mae eww ene $1 00 
Fish. 

Baked Trout, White and Anchovy Sauce... .........ccceccecccceeees $1 
Roast. 

Beef . lla ise e(acin tae che edt eounsuancee $1 00 
Lamb, NMI ogo cicweccce- tec 1 00] Pork, Apple SE sip ore were ne 1 25 
Boiled. 

Leg of Mutton, Caper Sauce.... $1 25 | Corned Beef and Gttem beoues $1 25 
Entrees. 

Curried Sausages, a mie. . . $1 00| Tenderloin Lamb, Green Peas... $1 25 
Beef, stewed with Onions... 1 25] Venison, Port Wine Sauce...... 150 
Stewed Kidney, Sauce de Champagne... $1 25 








Extras. 
ONIN oo, coo pales qaanemmee gies waa ee-newenie $1 00 
Game 
Curlew, roast or boiled, to order. . Based acekaritare aie aeea ke hoa iee 
Vegetables. 
Sweet Potatoes, baked......... S 50 ban ee mashed........ 3 
Irish do. ., Fe BD] CRBRAR. ¢ cc.ccc cess ccc cee vee 
BS can sewuees oon See! F 
Pastry. 
eeed PubGing,. ........ 2.000000 GS Wi eee GW... . occcc cee ce $2 00 
BE BD cccccccccesecccccecs Wi Tey dO. .ccccccecceees 200 
Apple Pie, FO) GRGEED on. coc cee ccc cvccceee 
Brandy Peach . 2 00 | Stewed Prunes ........ .. 0+. 
Wines. 
Chane $5 00 | Claret. cadens enn ian 
“halt bottles 200 Champagne NONI «ccc se-ciees 2 
Pale ‘Sherry . 300] Porter ooo @ 
Old Madeira. ° 4 00] Ale ccteceocens EF 
Old Port, half ‘bottles. 175 Brandy, per III eins swarccs 2 








a 
aay” BREAK FAST—From hal/-past7 to 11, A. M. 
pap DINNER—From hal/-past | to 6, P. M. 

Ra TEA—From hal/-past 6 to 12. 





A aia Monson and and Valentine, ‘Book and | Job Printers, aie ~ 3 
WARE LY CIYROALY 

It is evident from a casual inspection of the above precious document, that an 
ordinary dinner for a gentleman of respectable appetite, would have cost about ten 


dollars. What a temptation, therefore, was offered to a man of slender means, to 
procure a bottle of brandy at one dollar, and becoming intensely drunk thereon, 
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to forget his hunger and poverty together. A man could not afford to eat dinner 
in those days, and there can be no doubt, nor wonder, that many unfortunates took 
to drinking brandy to calm the pangs of hunger, which they could not allay in a 
legitimate manner. - - - ONE at our elbow, tells us of a dilapidated old fellow 
by the name of Stubbings, who resides in Taunton, Mass. Said Stubbings, it 
seems, had satisfied his appetite one warm Summer’s day, by eating thirty-six ears 
of corn. He was remonstrated with by a kind and considerate friend, who, in his 
desperate condition, advised him by all means to pray, since it was certain that 
he must die, and a prayer might be the means of saving his soul. Stubbings grad- 
ually became somewhat “exercised,” thought he felt a slight pain in his stomach, 
and finally growing decidedly serious, fell upon his knees, and delivered himself in 
this wise: ‘‘O merciful and gracious Being, if you will only take away about twenty- 
jive ears, I'll try and wur-rum through with the other twelve.” - - - MANY thanks 
for ‘What is Man.” Such are always acceptable. “To J. M. R,” is gratefully 
received; ditto, ditto. - - - Iris with pride that we set in our pages the fol- 
lowing gem. Should the Pioneer be numbered with fleeting ephemera, we have 
the gratifying consciousness that there is that within it which will “still live” 
when it is gone. Think not, that no good can come out of Nazareth. But, when 
you are alone, read these melodious verses aloud to yourself, which shall stand 
henceforth side by side with “The Chandos Picture.” There is a harmony be- 
tween the measure, the dim indefiniteness of thought, and the varying refrain of 
the plaint, which has rarely been equaled: 
ADALINE. 


BY EDWARD POLLOCK. 


THERE were two lovers, long ago, 

—Ah, well-a-day— 
of —_ warm but chaste as snow, 

—That things so pure should pass away !— 
And oft alone, and whispering we 
Among the woods they wandered slowly, 
When twilight shades were sweet and holy i— 

For clearest shine 

Love glances then, like thine, 

My tender, bright-eyed Adaline !— 
And this true lover and the maiden, 

In — vanished—lost and gone— 
Made for themselves a dim star-aiden, 

All in the silent dawn. 


Oft in the morn’s transparent mist, 

—Ah, well-a-day— 

Before the sun the clouds had kist, 

—That things so kind should pass away !— 
They met, while stars above were shining, 
Where leaves and flowers were intertwining, 
Her head upon his breast reclining ;— 

As often thine 

Reposes upon mine, 

My fair, my peerless Adaline!— 
And thus the lover and the maiden, 

In agos vanished—lost and gone— 
Dwelt fearless in their dim star-aiden, 

All in the silent dawn. 


He saw no beauty, she no truth, 
—Ah well-a-day— 
Save in her form and his fresh youth 
—That things so fond should pass away !— 
And sooth to say, she looked serenely, 
Among the wet leaves glancing greenly, 
With her fair head reclined and queenly ;— 
ba 4 —_ — . 
or with thy grace divine, 
My own beloved Adaline !— 
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So the fond lover and the maiden, 
In ages vanished—lost and gone, 
Stood dreaming in their dim star-aiden, 
All in the silent dawn. 


They loved and they were blest ;—they died, 
—Ah well-a-day— 
The bridegroom and his fair young bride, 
—That things so bright should pass away !— 
The flowers are wet, the stars are gleaming, 
They sleep while all around is beaming, 
Not even of each other dreaming ;— 
Close—closer twine 
Thy soft, white arms in mine— 
Oh, could I save thee, Adaline !— 
Oh love—oh death! Alas, the maiden 
And lover, in the ages gone, 
Pass'd from their pleasant dim star-aiden, 
Like shadows from the dawn. 





Read them again and set silent, while the echo lingers and dies in the mind. - - 
WHEN Sully, the celebrated composer, was once dangerously ill, his friends sent 
for a Confessor; who, finding his situation critical and his mind much agitated and 
alarmed, told him there was only one way by which he could obtain absolution, 
and that was by burning all that he had composed of an unpublished Opera. * Re- 
monstrance was in vain. Sully burnt his music, and the Confessor withdrew. On 
his recovery, a nobleman, who was his patron, calling to see him, was informed of 
the sacrifice which he had made. “And so,” said he, “you have burnt your 
Opera; and you are really such a block-head as to believe in the absurdities of a 
Monk?” ‘Stop, my friend, stop,” said Sully, whispering in his ear, “I knew very 
well what I was about—J have another copy.”—Not very new, but not very bad. 
- + + We have received from Mr. Daniel H. Dougliss, successor of Mr. Atwill, 
Washington Street, the following pieces of Music: ‘The Souvenir de L’Opera of 
Maritana,” by Wm. Vincent Wallace, a very charming composition ; also, ‘‘ Chant 
Bohemian,” with variations for the Piano, by Charles Voss; “ Romance from the 
Opera of Matilda,” likewise by Wallace; “ Poem D’Amour,” a capital composition, 
a concertante for the Piano, by a new composer, Adolphe Henselt; ‘“ Air Russe,” 
by the same author; and Weber’s “Invitation a ’la Valse and Rigoletto,” from 
Verdi’s Opera; also, the lovely aria ‘‘ With Verdure Clad,” transcribed for the 
Piano by Wallace. These are all admirable compositions, and are worthy the 
attention of our amateurs among the fairer sex, whom we strongly recom- 
mend to visit the Musical Establishment of Mr. Dougliss) - - - Many 
years ago there resided on the St. Jobns River, in Florida, a planter named 
Hendricks. He had no family; lived alone with his wife and servants, and 
when every thing went on aright was a very good fellow; but a little deviation 
from the usual course sufficed to throw him into a violent passion. He was well 
advanced in years at the time the Territory was admitted as a State, and being a 
man of violent prejudices and possessed of no education, it was long before he 
could become reconciled to the change of dynasty, and many were his threats to 
leave the United States of Florida, and return to Georgia. During a revival under 
the ministrations of a Methodist minister, Mr. H. joined the church as one of the 
converts. For some months after, affairs happened to jog on very smoothly, until 
eventually there occurred one of those violent hail storms and tornadoes 80 
common during the summer months in tropical latitudes. These carry destruction 
before them; fruit trees, vegetables, live stock—all falling under the blast of the 
destroyer. After watching the storm for some time from an out-house, and 
witnessing the ruin of his crops, he rushed wildly into the house, calling out at 
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the top of his voice, “‘ Wife! wife! bring me my ’tother coat, I’m going to Jackson- 
ville.” Ata loss to account for this sudden determination, instead of complying 
with the request she stopped to question him. ‘Why, what now?” “Get me 
my coat,” thundered he, “I don’t see that God Almighty favors me more than 
others; and I'll be -—— (using an expletive that savored strongly of unrighteous- 
ness) if I don’t go straight over to Jacksonville and have my name taken off the 
church books. You need n’t say one word, wife,” cutting short her expostulations, 
“T’m going to do it.” And he did it. - - - HAvE youever heard of old Uncle 
Eliphalet D., who lived in Roxbury, Mass.? No! Well, there was nothing very 
remarkable about him but his love of ease, and thorough appreciation of the 
gastronomic art; a good dinner being in his estimation the very swummum bonum 
of earthly felicity. His excuse for not taking a wife was, that such an appendage 
was more plague than pleasure; and children! the noise of a crying child disturbed 
his digestion to a degree altogether unpardonable. More than his share of the 
goods of life fell to the lot of Uncle Eliph, who managed with the aid of a man- 
servant and a maid-servant, and a few choice spirits, who ate his dinners, to get 
through with a very snug income. For awhile he was a Justice of the Peace; but 
the duties becoming too onerous, he vacated the seat, and could never afterward be 
induced to accept of any office. It was during the time he held the magistrate’s 
bench, that a fellow was taken up on suspicion of robbing a hen-roost; he, (the 
prisoner,) having been found prowling about a neighborhood, that had been the 
scene of frequent depredations. He was carried to the Squire’s office, just as that 
personage was turning the key in his office door to go to dinner. He listened 
impatiently to the charge, which the prisoner stoutly denied; but with the Squire 
no abstract ideas of even-handed justice could for a moment weigh against the 
smoking viands that loomed invitingly in the distance. ‘Take him to jail,” he 
cried, “I see the breach of the whole Ten Commandments written on his counte- 
nance; off with him!” and vaulting in his saddle, he was out of sight before 
either bystanders or culprit could recover from their astonishment. Later in life 
he was subject to gout, and it was during an attack of unusual severity, that he 
received a visit from an elder brother, from Connecticut. The brothers had not 
met for many years, but the free and easy life of the younger had reached the ears 
of his more puritanic relative, who found, like the Queen of Sheba, that the half 
had not been told. The arrival of his brother was acknowledged by Uncle Eliph 
on his recovery, by a sumptuous dinner, and a general invitation to his friends. 
At the close of the repast the elder brother took occasion indirectly to read the 
younger a lecture upon the benefits of moderation; giving the example of a 
neighbor of his own, who had reached the advanced age of a hundred and four 
years without having scarcely ever had a day’s sickness. “ All the effect of 
temperance,” he added. “Mr. Lincoln never tasted any thing stronger than cider; 
and when his appetite was not sufficiently healthy to relish brown bread with 
plain meat, or bean porridge, he would go out and labor until it was.” Uncle 
Eliph listened, at first, with an air half-defiant; then there was a merry twinkle in 
his eye, as tossing off his fifth bumper of Madeira, he responded; “ Well, brother 
James, all I have to say is, he must have had a confounded hard time of it, to live 
so long and live so poor!” - - - Upon our table is the first number of a little 
weekly, entitled The Old Oaken Bucket. It is published at Downieville, and 
is, and is to be, devoted to literature in general and the advocacy of the temperance 
cause in particular. A sufficient guarantee to the merit of its weekly contents is 
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to be found in the fact that Mr. CaLvin B. McDonaLp sits at its editorial table. 
A year or so ago this gentleman, accosted by a friend, looked up from his “claim” 
and at the request of his appreciative acquaintance, dropped his pick, took up his 
coat, and walked over to the office of the Sierra Citizen. From that day his fame 
was nascent. His genial thought and the grace of his diction at first arrested the 
attention of his friends and co-denizens at Downieville; thence spreading to the 
“regions round about,” it gathered strength in its way, and flew on to many a dis- 
tant nook and corner, that its modest possessor wots not of. The little Citizen 
stirred the ire of one of our dailies whileom, but the latter soon found itself buzzing 
in the midst of the tangling web woven silently for it by its mountain antagonist. 
But let bygones be bygones: Here is The Old Oaken Bucket, of which its accom- 
plished editor says, it is 


“ Not the ‘moss-covered bucket that rose from the well,’ but a very little newspaper, which 
we thought proper to name after that venerable vessel, because of its cold-water proclivities. 
We do not expect that during these hot—politically and atmospherically hot—days, we shall be 
able to windlass up draughts as refreshing as the clear, cold distillations, from deep down in the 
earth which we used to dip from the well-bucket with a broken gourd, but we think our little 
sheet may be useful, if not ornamental, and may contribute a little toward the advancement 
of the principles of the order to which we beg leave to dedicate it. There is a spirit of reform 
moving in Califorgia; whence it comes, who can tell? You can hear the sound thereof, and 
every here and there see the people bowing before it, like mildewed corn, shaking off the 
poisonous dust with the first chaste breath of Autumn. Our adopted home, the territory that 
opened its rich treasures to many of us, when stricken with poverty, must not always be like 
a lewd mother with her drunken progeny reeling about her fect.” 


We gladly welcome this new aspirant for public favors to our midst, and now 
that it is fairly launched we wave it on its holy way with a cheery ‘God speed 
Thee!” upon our lips. - - - A FRIEND, who, for all we know, may have read 
the following in fifty newspapers, is nevertheless responsible for its freshness. 
There is a delicate bit of human nature in it which one can enjoy all to himself. 
It seems, the unfortunate individual of whom we are about to relate, was once 
wealthy; but the passion for play was so strong within him that he could not keep 
away from the gambling hell. Little by little, he saw his princely fortune wasting. 
But hope, the good angel, was ever by his side. Some little was left and he 
concluded to go once more and endeavor to win back the lost. He staked again, 
and again, until the last penny was gone. He stood for a moment looking at the 
table and then, in no very agreeable mood, as may be imagined, plunged his hands 
into his pocket and passed out to go to his room. On the door step there was an 
unsuspecting individual who was stooping over, tying his shoe. Our enraged 
friend in going out came to a stand still before him, and then “drawing 
off” planted an astonisher with his foot upon the person of the utter stranger, 
with the remark—“ Blast you!—you’re always a tying your shoe!” - - - 
A LIVELY young friend, writing from the Celestial Empire, asks: ‘‘ Why is it 
that among well-informed and well-educated English people, we find so much 
ignorance concerning America, and the Americans? One would suppose, spéak- 
ing the same language, and bound together by so many ties of common interest, 
that the geography of the United States would be as well understood by the Eng- 
lish, as that of their own sea-girt Isle. With’few exceptions, nearly all of that 
nation I have met here, know little more than the names of our principal cities— 
have heard of Niagara, (wish they could see it!) and perhaps the Mammoth Cave; 
but beyond these the country is to them a complete wilderness, a perfect terra 
incognita, not worth the study. But I must tell you something of the first dinner- 
party we attended a few days since. Our host was a fine elderly English gentle- 
man. He is quite wealthy; lives in good style, and exercises great hospitality. 
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His wife is much younger than himself; is exceedingly kind and motherly; with 
a hand as white, and a voice as soft as Fredrika Bremer’s. (Do you remember 
E.’s rapture over both?) Among the number of guests were some Chinese ladies 
from Canton, who are staying here on account of the war at the latter place. They 
were the first real Chinese ladies I had seen; not at all like those in San Fran- 
cisco; were much whiter, and quite pretty, but looked like painted dolls. They 
wore magnificently embroidered robes, with a great deal of jewelry in the hair, 
which otherwise they arrange very becomingly. Of their little feet they seemed 
very proud—stuck them out as soon as we had become seated; and such feet, to 
be sure! Why, they looked as much like a miniature horse’s hoof, dressed in a 
satin shoe and stocking, as any thing to which I can compare them. These ladies 
could speak a little English, were extremely well bred, observing the rules of polite 
society with perfect ease. The dinner itself was an elegant affair. I will not pre- 
tend to enumerate the number of dishes, or to pronounce upon their quality, many 
of them passed by me untouched. Birds-nest soup, which I imagine must resemble 
our gumbo, was not included in the bill of fare. This luxury is confined to the 
Celestials, and exceeds in cost that of the famous pdté de foie gras. It is used only 
on great occasions, when a supply for a large company will cost several hundred 
dollars, I have been told. This goes ahead of Madame de F's souper a la four- 
chette, where were paraded three dozen pdtlés at five dollars apiece! I have not 
told you of the new barrister, lately arrived from England—of the name of Green. 
He is quite pompous, and apparently stands onthe best of terms with—himself! 
We met him at the dinner the other day. I was seated next him at table, and 
was the object of his petits soins. In return for this distinction, I was compelled 
to listen to, and answer the thousand-and-one questions he asked concerning our 
country, its institutions and government—good lack!—questions which every 
school-boy should have known without asking. When he learned that I was a 
child of the sunny South, he entered pell-mell into the horrors of slavery; (as if I 
did not know it all before, better than he could tell me! ) offered to lend me ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ and the ‘White Slave of Virginia,’ with any quantity of Wilber- 
force’s speeches. Ma foi! I listened meekly; looked as good as I could; but just 
fancy the infliction! W—, seated opposite to us, pretended not to listen, but I 
could see from an occasional mischievous glance directed across the table, that he 
heard every word, and rather enjoyed my perplexity. I could not help a few men- 
tal protests against bores in general, and this one in particular, when he came to a 
sudden stand-still, rather abruptly asking if I was from the City of Kentucky? 
With my reply that I was not, but that I was from the City of Louisiana, he 
seemed perfectly satisfied; from which you will infer that his name was not his 
most verdant part.” - - - IF any one is directing the Pioneer to “KE. Fitch, 
Esq., Whitehall, New York,” we will inform him that his labor is unfortunately in 
vain. As we have received a notice from A. Hall, Postmaster of said Whitehall, 
New York, that Mr. Fitch is utterly oblivious of the fact, that a number of Pioneers 
lie waiting him in the general-delivery of the office. That ever the Pioneer should 
be “dead” before we have quietly inurned it ourselyes—or rather the people of Cali- 
fornia for us! We extend our commiserations to Mr. Fitch, for the world of good 
things he has lost in not framing his intelligent face in the window of the general 
delivery, P.O. No matter; from the number of individuals who are in the habit 
of “reading a friend’s copy,” we can muster twenty thousand readers at least, 
- - + “J PICKED up and read the other day an old number of the Pioneer,” 
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writes a new and very welcome contributor, from Nevada, “and in some way or 
other the genial gossip at the end thereof brought back some very pleasant mem- 
ories of old literary communion with your brother editor of the Knickerbocker, 
(God bless him,) and either that, or the day, which was one of your sunshiny 
sentimental ones, brought on a fit of the cacoethes scribendi, which happy madness 
I verily thought had left me five years ago, when I laid aside the pen for the pick 
and pan. I could’nt avoid the impulse however, and so “with eyes in a fine 
frenzy rolling,” a steel pen very scratchy, and a half-quire of Lee’s foolscap, at it I 
went, and in two consecutive hours had written the first verse of one war ode, and 
parts of two love songs, besides framing the skeletons and partly filling up several 
tales; all very sketchy, entertaining and philosophical, I can assure you in all 
confidence. But alas! it was a short burst, though a glorious one, for my muse 
deserted me at the sound of the dinner bell, and scornfully refused to come back 
after the steak and onions. Out of all that wreck of glorious thoughts I sueceeded 
in preserving entire only the within “pome;” upon my word, the vilest of the lot, 
but nevertheless the only complete one—which you may use in the Pioneer if you 
see fit, and if you don’t let it go where waste paper goes, only conditioning that 
my name don’t appear in connection with it.” A very charming little poem it is, 
nevertheless, think we. What say you, are we not right? 
WHY I LOVE YOU. 


BY PHILIP VANDERDECKEN, 


Wary I love you? Why I love you? 
That’s a puzzler, little wife ;— 
Its a question I have never 
Thought upon in all my life: 
I can’t give a single reason— 
Though I know the fact full well 
That I love you very mae 
Why I love, 1 cannot tell. 


You are no proud, high-born beauty, 
Heroine of old romance ;— 
Never Knightly gallant for you 
Crossed a sword or broke a lance; 
Never crowd of anxious suitors, 
For your favor bent the knee ;— 
You're no Queen of Hearts, my Bessie, 
Sovereign Queen, of only me. 


You are no strong-minded woman,— 
Ink-stained to the finger-tips; 
Never word of Greek or Latin 
Passed those little rosy lips; 
Never call from Heaven sent you 
Don Quixote-like to roam ; 
Thig your only mission, Bessie, 
To make glad one heart and home. 


You have none of all the graces, 
Novel heroes most affect ;— 

Your's is not the face or figure 
Charles Augustus would select ; 

You are only simple Bessie, 
Gentle, trusting, loving wife ;— 

Yet your coming was the coming 
Of the angel of my life:— 


For the ghosts of hopes that haunted 
All the restless years before, 
When you crossed the threshold, Bessie, 
Passed beyond the ae 
Care and evil vanished, conquered 
By the love-light in your eye ;— 
Truer life and love has won me; 
Tho’ I cannot tell you why. 
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Why do you, my darling Bessie, 

Love the sunshine, love the flowers? 
Love the quiet and the stillness 

Of this little home of ours? 
Would you analyze all pleasure, 

As the urchin breaks his toy ? 
While you learn the secret of it, 

You will lose the subtile joy. 


Why I love you? Why I love you? 
ever ask the question more: 
I can only answer simp! 
As I answered you before,— 
That I love you, dearest Bessie, 
Love you only, love you well ;— 
But the reason why I love you, 
That is more than I can tell. 
If that is the vilest of the lot please let us have all the vile ones. O, we by no 
means will object to having some of the others either. - - - It was our 
intention to publish in this number a review of The Annals of San Francisco. 
Such a paper is in process of preparation, and, nothing happening to disappoint us, 
and the tone of said paper suiting us, we shall give it in our next. We cannot but 
feel that the hue and cry raised against the Annals isin the main unjust. How 
many, we would ask, of those who are loud in denunciation, have read the book 
through? On the contrary, how many have based their judgment merely on the 
hearsay of others, as ignorant of its real merits as themselves? The book has 
faults, it is true; it has exaggerations; but how few are they among its denouncers, 
who can give a reason for their denunciation other than that its editors saw fit to 
insert among its pages one or two biographies of distinguished (?) individuals, 
which might just as well have been omitted. Fair play isa jewel. - - - Tur 
first number of the Weekly Law Review has been placed upon our table by its 
enterprising publishers. The number contains sixeen pages of closely printed 
matter, comprising a well written leading article on “ The effects of the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of Adams & Co.;” ‘“ Decisions of the Supreme Court 
for the July Term;” “The English Fire Insurance Companies ;” “The Court of 
Claims at Washington City ;” “The Water Lot Bill and Sales of Lots by the Town 
Council;” “ Litigation of Property on the Confines of the City,” and “ Mexican 
Titles.” The Zeview is edited by Messrs. E. A. Pollard, M. G. Upton and W. N. 
Walton. These gentlemen possess experience and ability, and under their guidance 
the Review can not but be a very valuable acquisition to the bench and bar of 
California. There is only one way for the lawyers to show their appreciation of 
the public spirit of Messrs. Pollard, Upton & Walton, and that is by subscribing 
liberally that the enterprise may be supported. Give it a helping hand, gentlemen. 
We suppose it is but an experiment as yet, and it will be too late to lament 
when the work is discontinued, a step which, for the credit of the bar of our 
state, we sincerely trust its editors will not be compelled to take. - - - “A 
CALIFORNIAN was galloping his horse down one of our steep streets the other day,” 
writes a friend, ‘at a rate which would be death to anything but what ‘is native 
and to the manner born,’ when, just as he struck a more level space, his horse 
stumbled and fairly rolled over; but the rider quickly reviewed himself and horse 
with the care and grace peculiar to a genuine Vaquero, and dashed on as if nothing 
had happened. Two rough looking country fellows, evidently strangers, witnessed 
the whole performance, and thus commented upon it: ‘Gosh!’ said one, ‘did you 
see that? If he had n’t been spry he’d broke his neck!’ ‘ Yes,’ said the other, 
‘he must be a regular Buckkarow!’ ‘ Buckkarow—thunder!’ responded his com- 
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panion, ‘I'll bet it was old Rancharee himself.’” - - - Tue Poker players on 
the Mississippi River are by all accounts, bad customers, and many are the dreadful 
stories that are told about them. The following illustrates the contrivances to 
which they often have recourse to cover their stool-pigeons: A party on board 
one of the Mississippi boats, while earnestly engaged in this famous game, were 
very much annoyed by a tall gentleman, who, with a very sanctimonious visage 
and hollow tone, preached against the wickedness of their ways, as he walked to 
and fro beside them. Ever and anon, in the earnestness of his discourse, he 
stopped behind one of the players, and, as if to render his words more impressive, 
brought his hand down heavily upon the table. A rough backwoodsman observed 
that this last action was attended with a certain peculiarity, inasmuch as the 
preacher sometimes placed one; sometimes three, and sometimes four fingers upon 
the table. Without saying a word, he quietly drew his bowie knife, and placed it 
by his side. Watching his opportunity, when his clerical friend again placed his 
hand upon the table, quick as a flash he chopped off three fingers at a single blow. 
The pretended clergyman started back with panic and affright. “Sir,” said the 
backwoodsman, cooly wiping his knife, “you may consider yourself devilish lucky 
that I did not hold fours, or you would have lost all your fingers. - - - HAvE 
you read “It might have been?” Have you studied Mr. Hopkins’ article on the 
Odic Force, the “something” lately discovered, which, as further discoveries and 
applications are made, is destined to rank in importance side by side with elec- 
tricity? Have you read the lively paper entitled ‘The Steeple Chase?” and have 
you read the critique on John Keats, and the letter from the mines? Well, in 
the language of our friend across the continent, “Is n’t this a rousing number ?” 
- + + FINALLY, have you heard the story of the Irish Immigrant? While sail- 
ing into the harbor of New York just a8 the sun was setting, he was startled by a 
loud booming cannon, which was fired from one of the Forts near; as the tre- 
mendous report echoed from hill to hill and died away in the far distance, Paddy, 
with amazement on his visage, turned to a fellow-passenger, and asked ‘ What 
the tzivil’s that? ‘“ That,” responded his neighbor, “that’s the sun-set salute.” 
“Faith, man,” said the astonished Pat, ‘‘ you don’t tell me the sun makes all that 
noise when it goes down in this part of the world.” - - - Sacramento Iilus- 
trated, is the title of a large sized pamphlet recently published. We cannot say 
much for the style of the Editorial matter, but the wood cuts are certainly admi- 
rable; they present a lively and graceful picture of the Levee City as it is, and the 
work is well worth preserving in one’s library. 
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NOTICES FROM THE PRESS. 





From the New Orleans True Delta. 


Tue Pronger. This publication is a most desirable accession to the periodical literature of our 
country, and in getting up, and literary contents, will stand a comparison with older candidates 
for —— support without detriment to its pretensions or modest character. Its papers are 
varied in their subjects, not too long, and on the whole, judiciously chosen. Its proprietors claim 
to have the ambition to make their progeny the Knickerbocker of the Pacific, and the latter well 
established Magazine need not blush for its spirited prototype. 


From the N. Y. Knickerbocker. 


Tue Pronger MontuLy MaGazine of San Francisco, edited by -F. O. Ewer, Esq., has been re- 
ceived. Its original prose articles are various and interesting, while its poetry is selected with 
good taste. * * * Success to our young cotemporary on the far distant Pacific shore! May 
its days be long in the land that cherishes its going forth! 


From the New Haven Journal and Courier. 


We have been much pleased in looking over the pages of a Monthly Magazine called Tue Pro- 
NEER, published in San Francisco, California, is 80 young, that one is somewhat startled at the 
boldness which ventures on an enterprise of this description; and yet the pages of the Magazine 
prove the Golden State to possess literary talent which should command success. The articles 
are varied in their character, from one heavy leading article in each number, to light fugitive 

ee the rear being brought up by an “ Editor's Table,” which would do credit to the ‘Knteker 

ocker. 


From the N. H. Chronicle. 


* * * The sixty-four octavo pages of Tux Pioneer are well filled with interesting matter. 
* * * The press of California is not behind that of any other region, and the Pronger MaGa- 
ZINE will prove an ornament and honor to it. 


From Putnam’s Magazine. 


Literature is making its way into California. * * * The matter in Tue Pioneen is furnish- 
ed by resident Californians, and is various in its nature as well as agreeable in its form, 


From the Home Journal. 


* * * Jt is marked by ability of no low order, and a very successful future promises to 
reward the conductors of the California Monthly. 


From Godey’s Lady's Book. 


* * * Tus PIONEER, a most excellent monthly lately startled in San Francisco, 


From the Philadelphia Sunday Mercury. 


Tue Pioneer is eonducted in a style similar to the Knickerbocker Magazine, and will com- 
pare favorably with that prince of monthlies. The Editor's Table is, to use a sporting phrase, 
“neck and neck” with old Nick. It is beautifully age on fine white paper, and taken, all in 
all, is a credit to the publishers, editor, and also to the literature of our country. 


From the N. Y. Sunday Dispatch. 


California, which has arisen from the wilderness and advanced to a high place in civilization, 
within a few years, is determined not to be behind hand even in matters which usually only 
obtain Tee after years of political and commercia! pcosperity. Tur Pioneer is really a neat 
little Magazine in appearance, and by no means in the rear with regard to literary merit. The 
articles are all original, and all, at least, equal to the generality of magazine literature, while there 
are some having relation a to California and Oregon which will be read with interest, 
We wish it success, It is refreshing to know that mammon alone does not engross the thoughts 
of the far-off emigrants in the E! Dorado of the Pacific. 


From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 

Tue Pioneer is the oy designation of a California Magazine issued in San Francisco, 
by Le Count and Strong. The Editor, F. C. Ewer, is a vigorous writer, and has a class of contri- 
butors of more than ordinary merit, * * * and Tue Pronger is destined to take rank among 
the most favored. 

From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
The literary adventurer cuts his way sturdily, like a true Pronger, through the new field which 


lies before him. 
From Willis’s Musical World. 
One of the most readable of our exchanges is the California PionzER. 


From the N. Y. Sunday Mercury. 


Speaking of the Knickerbocker reminds us of the receipt of its California a Tue Pro- 
NEER. The spirit and talent displayed in the editorial management of Tux PionxgR augurs well 
for its success; and the character and quality of its contents warrants us in commending it to the 
patronage of the reading public in this part of the country. 























Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 
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see PANAMA, SAN FRANCISCO 
And Oregon Territory. 








CARRYING THE GREAT U, S, MAIL. 
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The Company have now the following splendid Steamers on this 
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route, leaving San Francisco on the Ist and 16th of each month. 





| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Golden Gate, J. Ii. Stopnens, | 
8,000 Tons, Jas, T. Watkixs, Com’r, 8,000 Tons, R. H. Pearson, Com’r, {| 
Sonora, Oregon, 

2,200, Tons R. L. Wurtine, Com'r. 1,500 Tons, W. H. Hupson, Com'r, 
California, Panama. 
1500 Tons, A, V. H. LeRoy, Com’r. 1,500 Tons, ALLAN McLane, Com’r. | 
Northerner, Republic, | 
1,600 Tons. 1,200 Tons. 
Columbus, Fremont, 
800 Tons, J. M. Dow, Com’r. 800 Tons, 
| 
Constitution, 


800 Tons. 
Two or more of these fine steamers will always be in port at either end of the | 
route. Passengers by this line have never failed to connect promptly at Pana- || 
ma ; the great number of steamers the Company have now in the Pacific, insur- | 
ing them the least possible delay on the Isthmus. The Panama Railroad is open || 
to the summit, doing away with the tedious delay formerly met with by boat 
travel on the Chagres river. 


The steamers are well ventilated (none better on the coast) and are provided || 
with stores of the very best description. Their tables are spread with the choi- |, 
cest viands that can be procured in New York, San Francisco and intermediate 
=arkeis on tne coast. The Company, at great expense, have established a de- 
pot of provisions of the most superior quality at Panama, and placed an agent 
at Acapulco for the express purpose of providing the steamers with fresh pro- 
visions. Thedouble engine Steamer “|| 


CoLtLomMmMmBiIiA, 

800 Tons,--W. L. DALL, Com’r, 

Has been placed on the route between San Francisco and Portland, O. T., touch- || 

ing at the intermediate ports of Trinidad, Crescent City and Port Orford, and 

forms a semi-monthly line between these ports. Through tickets from Panama | 

te Astoria, or Portland, O. T.,can be procured in New York or at Panama. The 
agents of the Company on the Pacific coast. are 

HENRY H. MUNRO, Panama, 

D. B. VAN BRUNT, Acapulco, 


A. B. FORBES, General Agents, 
W. F. BABCOCK, San Francisco. 
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DAN. H. DOUGLISS, 


(SUCCESSOR TO ATWILL & CO.) 


172 Washington Street, San Francisco. 


DOUGLISS & DALE, 


155 J Street, Sacramento. 





} _ IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


PIANO FORTES, MELCDECIS 


And every Description of 


_ MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


—AND— 
S4OEumSsiecaw twrorohmamdadises 


| SHEET, CARD AND BOOK MUSIC, 


| 
| > 


| All the Latest Popular and Fashionable Music of the Day 





| from Catalogues of the most celebrated Publishers in the United States and Europe. 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


In great Variety. Bands furnished at greatly reduced prices. 
Double Basses, Violoncellos, Violins, Guitars, Flutinas, Acordeons, 
Clarionets, Flutes, Fifes, Banjos, Ete. 
(@- INSTRUMENTS CAREFULLY TUNED AND REPAIRED. .@&} 
| Merchants, Teachers and others are invited to call and examine our Stock and 


| Prices, as our assortment of Musical Merchandise is complete, and we are prepared 
| to sell at Lower Prices than any other House in California. 


| Tons, Games and Childrens’ Presents in great Variety. 
| Fancy Goods, 


Cribbage Boards, Bird Cages, Chessmen, Dominos, Masks, Feather 


Dusters, Ladies’ Work Baskets, Etc., Etc, Ete. 





| Received by every Steamer. The assortment of Suzer Music embraces selections | 





| Music Boxes, Fencing Foils, Boxing Gloves, Billiard Balls, Cue Leathers, Cue Wax, | 
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MONSON & VALENTINE, 
STEAM BOOK AND JOB 


PRINTER 


127 c& 129 Sansome St., 
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Large additions having been made to this establishment, rendering it | 


The Largest Yrinting Office in Californai, 


And equal to most of the larger ones in the Atlantic Cities, the pro- | 
prietors announce to the public that they are prepared to execute eve- | 
ry variety of 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


PRINTING 


4.0 Sh suhaicn lo om hing soos exeruled) im Calf, 


AND AT VERY REDUCED PRICES, 


Our facilities for doing FINE BOOK WORK, are very great, pos- | 
| sessing as we do, large founts of new type, and an ADAMS POWER 
|| PRESS. We refer to the Pioneer Magazine, as a speci- 


MAMMOYTEH PRESS, 


Which gives us a great advantage in the execution of the LARGEST 
SIZE MAMMOTH POSTERS, in colors or plain. 


People can save by dealing directly with the Printer instead of giving 
their orders to solicitors, whose pay comes indirectly from 
the pocket of the customer. 




















PIONEER BOOK STORE. 
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BOOKSELLER & IMPORTER 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Blank Books, Mercantile Stationery, 


CUTLERY AND FANCY GOODS, 


Miscslensous Books, Schoo! Books, 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Pianos and Melodeons, 














PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, ETC. 





iss MONTGOMERY STREZT, 


SAM PRAMS. 




















LECOUNT & STRONG, 
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